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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

I. PURPOSE OP STUDY 

Our society is going through a period of rapid 
social chaage. Among the many different factors that are 
contributing to this change are the advances in technology, 
the process of urbanization, the Negro revolution, and the 
large increase in knowledge that is available for every 
major field. 

The direction that this process of social change 
will take cannot be left to chance. There are fundamental 
human issues involved that the minister cannot ignore. The 
task of this study will be to show how the minister can be 
more effective in changing social attitudes through better 
use of the findings being made in the field of social 
psychology. 

It will be the contention of this dissertation that 
through the insights gained from studies of leadership, 
group process, and persuasive communication the minister 
can be much more effective in his role as a "change agent." 
In its technical sense the term "change agent" refers to 
professionals using behavioral science knowledge and skills 
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to help bring about social and organizational change.^ In 
this study the term will be used to apply to the minister 
or leader who uses behavioral science knowledge to change 
attitudes. 

The bulk of this research has been done in recent 
books and journals from the field of social psychology. 

It is important to use the most current material avail¬ 
able since the knowledge in this field has increased rapid- 

2 

ly over the last few years* This realization leads to a 
note of hope when one considers that not only have the 
problems in our society multiplied but our resources to 
meet them have also increased. 

In this introductory chapter, the theological di¬ 
mensions of involvement in social change will be explored 
along with some material on the definition of leadership 
that will be used throughout the study. 

In the second chapter, different patterns of 
leadership will be evaluated in terms of how they relate 
to the task of attitude change. The third chapter will 
be a study of effective methods of communication. The 

^Warren G. Bennis and Hollis W. Peter, "Applying 
Behavioral Science for Organizational Change" in their 
Comparative Theories of Social Change (Ann Arbor: Founda¬ 
tion for Hesearch on Human Behavior, 1966 ), p. 297• 

2 

Gibson Winter, Elements of a Social Ethic (New 
York: Macmillan, 1966 ), pp. 32-33* 
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fourth chapter will relate to the role of the leader in the 
group process, and how this process can be an effective in¬ 
strument for attitude change. The final chapter will cover 
the supportive role of the leader in the process of change 
itself, applying a few of the insights gained from the 
previous chapters. After each chapter the implications for 
the minister will be discussed. These implications will 
be summarized in the conclusion, and some considerations 
for the local church program will be given. 

II. A THEOLOGY FOB SOCIAL CHANGE 

An effort will now be made to outline briefly the 

theological basis for the minister's involvement in 

changing social attitudes. 

We begin with the affirmation that our God is a 

God who acts and creates. He meets us as One who is 

working to create, judge, and reconcile in the changing 

3 

events of our time. God's action is universal and his 

k 

call is to man to.respond in universal unity. The 
theological perspective has been described as "perceiving 

3 

^Robert H. Bryant, "A Constructive Theology for 
Social Change," Theology and Life . IX:1 (Spring 1966 ), 

29 . 

k 

"Walter G. Muelder, "What Has Theology to Do with 
Social Action," Nexus, X:3 (May 1967 ), 3* 
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social action in the context of what God is doing in the 
world 

Man is a creature dependent upon God but he is also 
a secondary creator who does more than just react; he can 
also respond.^ Man is called to use his freedom respon¬ 
sibly so that he might be a minister of God's reconciling 
love in a broken world. This freedom which man possesses 

is used maturely when man responds to others as persons 

7 

with genuine needs.' 

Mature use of man's freedom involves not only his 
response to his fellow man but also his response to God, 
whom we know most through Jesus Christ. His love frees 

us from the bondage of prejudice and greed so we can re- 

8 

spond to others as co-workers and fellow "sons of God." 

It is in the broader context of acknowledging responsi¬ 
bility to God and our fellow man that our freedom has its 
truest meaning. 

Christian maturity is a process of "becoming" as 
we continually seek to better understand ourselves in 
relationship to God and the neighbor.^ As Harvey Cox 

^ Ibld . ^Bryant, op . cit .. p. 31• 

7 

Bryant, op . cit., p. 32. 

Q 

Georgia Harkness, "Toward a Theology of Social 
Change," Religion in Life . XXXVIs4 (Winter 1967 ), 566. 

^Muelder, op . cit., p. 4. 
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has said, "We must accept the provisionally of our social 
and cultural arrangement and display a willingness to par¬ 
ticipate in the constant improvisation of social and cul¬ 
tural arrangements which will be changed again and again 
in the future."'*' 0 

It follows from this that we have to be willing to 
try new approaches for solving our social problems using 
the best resources available, such as the social sciences. 
Since there is a connection between different aspects of 
man’s experience with every other part, the social sci¬ 
ences can be a valuable asset in instructing man’s task. 
Theology by itself does not give sufficient guidance in 
dealing with all of the complex problems of our society.'*' 1 

Turning again to Dr. Muelder: 

What needs to be constantly borne in mind is that 
social action is not simply a matter of difficult 
situations on the one hand and a few high level ul¬ 
timate ideas on the other ... When new structures 
need to be sought, designed, and established and old 
ones discarded there are multi-disciplinary resources 
available.12 

An important part of man’s Christian maturity is 
his awareness of what can be done to bring a "Christian 
Presence" in the immediate concrete day to day situations 


10 Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Macmillan, 
1965 ). P. 119 . 

11 Muelder, op . cit., p. ?• 

12 Ibid. 
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he encounters. It Is easy to lose a sense of what is 
specifically relevant by a vision of the universal scope 
of man’s problem and predicament. Christian presence has 
reality in the given present. 

III. DEFINITION OF LEADERSHIP 

An analysis of the term "leadership” is important 
because the concept of what constitutes leadership has 
changed in recent years. Franklyn Haiman broadly defines 
leadership as ”that process whereby an individual directs, 
guides, influences or controls the thoughts, feelings or 
behavior of other human beings.” This influence may be 
ezerted through the medium of his works, his books, his 
paintings, or it may be ezerted through direct personal 

14 

face to face contact. 

Formerly the main focus in the study of leadership 

was on what has been described as the "trait approach." 

The emphasis was on the particular qualities that "made" 

1 < 

a leader. J Most recent activity in leadership study has 
centered around what has been described as a "situational 

13 Ibid ., p. 5. 

14 

Franklyn S. Haiman, Group Leadership and Demo ¬ 
cratic Action (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951), p. - 4." 

■^Alvin W. Gouldner, Studies in Leadership (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), pp. 21-25* 
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approach.” According to this view leaders are made pri¬ 
marily by circumstance. The different situations call 
forth certain expectations for leadership and these may 
be filled by various individuals in the situation. The 
situational approach conceives of leadership in terms of 
function performed. 1 ^ 

Closely related to the situational approach is the 
importance attached to the source of authority for the 
leader. This source is discussed in terms of “emergent” 
and “imposed” leadership. 17 The acceptance of influence 
which is conditional upon the consent of the followers 
produces "emergent" leadership. “Imposed" leadership 
tends to be determined by higher authority. In most in¬ 
stances the minister’s position is a form of “imposed” 
leadership, but once the position of leadership has been 
imposed, in order to maintain it the minister must have 
characteristics that would make him acceptable as an 
emergent leader. 

While the demands of the situation and the func¬ 
tional approach to leadership are important, Hollander, 
Gibbs and others have discovered that there are certain 

X 6 

Edwin P. Hollander and Raymond G. Hunt (eds.). 
Current Perspectives in Social Psychology (New York: 
Oxford Press, 1967 ), P* 

17 Ibld. 
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"interactive” characteristics of leadership which do cut 
across and pervade many situations in our society. Many 
studies point up the importance of verbal effectiveness as 
an attribute of those who sire leaders as well as social 
perceptiveness or the capacity of the leader to keep in 
"touch” with the group situation. These factors are im¬ 
portant for the retention of influence that enables a 

18 

leader to maintain his leadership. 

Recent work in leadership studies by Hemphill sees 
leadership not simply as a part of structure but as an 
instrumental agent determining the shape the structure 
should take, in other words the leader initiates struc- 
ture. 7 In his terms "attempted" leadership is based on 
the Initiation of the new structure, but the leadership 
act is incomplete unless that initiation is accepted. 

In many recent studies the function of the leader 

is seen as freeing the creative potential of the group and 

helping them reach a higher level of thought and achieve 

21 

better interpersonal relations. 

Because the scope of this study is already wide, 
the types of leadership considered do not cover the full 

l 8 Ibid o. p. 487. 1 9 Ibld .. p. 489. 

20 Ibid . 

21 

G. Gratton Kemp (ed.). Perspectives on the Group 
Process (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964), p. l£8. 
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range open to the minister as change agent. A growing 
amount of research is being done in coercive inter-group 
pressures and power conflicts. This work should be helpful 
to the minister in his change agent role in the wider com¬ 
munity. When massive power structures and the biases of 
group interests are involved, more is required of leader¬ 
ship than facilitating those persuasive processes which 
are more appropriate within the smaller fellowship of 
dedicated Christians. This study, however, is limited 
to the more typical group processes within the church. 
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CHAPTER II 


PATTERNS OF LEADERSHIP IN SOCIAL CHANGE 

This chapter will include a comparison and an 
evaluation of the democratic and authoritarian approaches 
to leadership* The democratic approach will be further 
developed by a study of the '‘principle of supportive re¬ 
lationships* " The chapter will conclude with ethical and 
theological implications of the leadership approaches con¬ 
sidered and some implications for the minister's task. 

I. A COMPARISON OF AUTHORITARIAN AND 
DEMOCRATIC APPROACHES TO LEADERSHIP 

Authoritarianism can be defined as the process by 
which the making of decisions for the social unit is 
placed in the hands of one man who is presumed to know 
better than others what the group should believe and do. 
Having made his decision, the authoritarian leader directs 
the behavior of others toward predetermined ends.^ His 
methods of control may vary, and at times he might even 
use democratic procedures, but the crucial factor in¬ 
volved is that the leader has authored the decision and 

1 Franklyn S. Haiman, Group Leadership and Demo¬ 
cratic Action (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951 ), P* 29 * 
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2 

the followers accept it without question. If necessary, 

the leader will reinforce his position with rewards and 

punishments. This clearly indicates that the leader is 

considered superior to his followers. 

In the democratic approach to leadership, the 

group as a whole is considered to be self-governing and 

all members of the group are equally represented in the 

making of collaborative decisions• If irreconcilable 

differences exist within the group, the decision goes to 

those who are numerically a majority and the rest are 

4 

expected to comply. 

Democracy recognizes that individual freedom must 
be as great as is consistent with the safety and welfare 
of the group since even a majority has no right to trample 
on the legitimate personal freedom of individual members.^ 
The democratic leader guides and co-ordinates the group 
decision making process. He is a discussion leader or 
chairman of debate whose only predetermined purpose is 

3 Ibid . 

•^John Bamseyer and Glenn Hass, ”A Concept of 
Educational Leadership” in Charles W. Merrifield (ed.). 
Leadership in Voluntary Enterprise (New York: Oceana, 
1961 ), p. 125. 

^Ibid., p. 126 . 

^G. Gratton Kemp (ed.), Perspectives on the Group 
Process (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964), p. 230. 
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to preserve and enhance democratic procedures* He makes 

his contribution at the point of how a group will think 

and decide, not what they will think and decide; even in 

respect to the “how function" the group has the final 
6 

authority. 

The democratic leader’s function is to help the 
members clarify their interests and goals and select a 
problem of mutual concern* He then helps them to focus 
their highest quality of thinking on the problem and 

7 

through their group experience produce some solutions.' 

The leader’s status is an instrument used for the 
improvement of the quality of thought and behavior of the 
group. This is usually accomplished by listening, ques¬ 
tioning, reacting and when necessary reflecting, clari- 

O 

fylng and synthesizing. In this manner, the leader helps 
the group do "situational thinking" assuming that thought¬ 
ful reflection and interaction among the members will pro- 

o 

vide better decisions. 6 7 * 9 

6 Ibid. 

^Eamseyer, op . cit., p. 125• 

®Kemp, op . cit ., p. 231• 

9 Ibid. 
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II. THE STRENGTHS OF DEMOCRATIC APPROACH 

One of the most significant studies ever conducted 
on the relative merits of the democratic and authoritarian 
forms of leadership was directed by Ralph White and Ronald 
Lippitt at the University of Iowa in 1938. Groups of boys 
were directed under democratic and authoritarian forms of 
leadership. Some of the findings from this study and 
their implications will be considered. 3 ' 0 

A major strength of the democratic approach is 

that it lowers the tension, conflict, frustration and 

11 

hostility in the group. This is important for all 
leaders who deal with controversial issues because by 
having freedom to express differences, the building up 
of hostility does not take place and conflict is de¬ 
creased • 

It follows from the studies by Lippitt and White 
that tensions, fear, and insecurity are more likely to 
be present in the group that is dominated by one author¬ 
itarian leader. People may suffer rejection at his whim, 

i a 

R. Lippitt and R. K. White, "An Ezperimental 
Study of Leadership and Group Life," T. M. Newcomb and 
E. L. Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology (New York: 
Holt, 1958), pp. 496 - 5 II. 

~ 1 Ibid.. p. 500 . 
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lose their jobs, or be frustrated in their creative 
efforts. 12 

Another important strength of the democratic style 

of leadership is that "feedback" is welcomed and even 

desired. The more feedback received, the more active 

13 

the leader can be without creating antagonism. Whenever 

the channels of communication are left open, there is more 

opportunity for the group to function effectively with 

higher morale. The stronger morale tends to produce more 

14 

total participation by all of the group members. 

The morale of the group conducted by the authori¬ 
tarian leader seems to be much lower in general, as mem¬ 
bers of the group often tend to become suspicious of one 
another since there is competition to try to win the 
favor of the leader. 1 ^ This feeling lessens co-operation 
and the strength that comes from building on each others 
contributions. 

Another important factor in favor of democratic 
leadership is that decisions which are a synthesis of 
the groups own efforts produce more solid and lasting 

1 2 Ibid .. p. 502. 

13 

A. Paul Hare, Handbook of Small Group Research 
(New York: Free Press, 1962), p. 3l£* 

l 4 lbid .. p. 317. 15 Ibid . 

l6 Ibid. 
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17 

support than the edict of one man. This is especially 
true if we are talking about long-term objectives and the 
process of attitude change. The more involved people 
become in planning a course of action, the more interest 
and enthusiasm are developed. 

Under authoritarian leadership, the participants 
often experience a lack of growth and learning in the 
group. According to studies made by Lippitt and White, 
interest in discovering new ideas or techniques disappears. 

This is because if it is at variance with the leader's 

18 

opinion, it will be rejected. This seems to produce 
weaknesses and attitudes of apathy and fatalism. 

In the democratic form of leadership, the group 
members have been trained to take responsibility to the 
degree that when the leader is absent, the group does not 
just fall apart. 7 Because of the stability and unity of 
the group, diversity and the pressure of individual dif¬ 
ferences are not fatal. In the authoritarian approach, 
members of the group become overdependent on the leader. 
When people are denied the opportunity to share in the 
decision making process and wait for the leader to decide, 

1 "^Salman, op . clt ., p. 52. 

TO 

Lippitt, op. cit., p. 508. 

19 Ibid., p. 510. 
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they start leaning on the leader and accepting the depen¬ 
dent role. 20 

Finally in the democratic approach to leadership, 
there is the realization that the method of making social 
decisions is as important as the decisions themselves. 
Victory is rather meaningless if it is achieved at the 
expense of suppressing people. In the democratic ap¬ 
proach, people have more of an opportunity to grow and 
develop their potential. In the authoritarian group, the 
opportunities for growth are limited since the group can 
only be as strong as the leader. This type of approach 
generally fails to develop strong leaders. 

III. WEAKNESSES OF DEMOCRATIC APPROACH 

The opportunity for participation, growth, and 
development that is offered by the democratic form of 
leadership can on occasion be a weakness as well as a 
strength. Not all members of a group are equal in abili¬ 
ties, and in the democratic process, decisions can be in¬ 
fluenced by the less able members. One of the strengths 
of the authoritarian approach is the direct control which 
the leader has over the decision making process. 
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Another weakness in the democratic approach to 
group leadership is the possibility that a group with 
complete freedom might bypass some of the more difficult 
problems which the group has to deal with and take the 
path of least resistance. In the authoritarian approach 
to leadership, the group moves in the direction deemed 
best by the leader, and a strong leader can help the 
group to deal with problems it might not otherwise under¬ 
take.^ 

Closely related to this is the possibility that 

under democratic leadership, the decisions of the members 

are all too often based upon emotional feelings or made 

in ignorance. The powerful strengths of some deeply 

rooted feelings overpower what influence intelligent 

22 

members might have. This weakness, however, might 
also be applied to a poor authoritarian leader. 

Where there are extreme differences among the 
members in a group, those with higher abilities take over 
control of the group and defeat the purpose of the demo- 

23 

cratic process, making the group in effect undemocratic. J 

21 

George M. Beal, Joe Bholen and J. Neal Baudabaugh, 
Leadership and Dynamic Group Action (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
University Press, 19&2), p. 35» 

2 2 Ibld .. p. 36. 

23 Ibid .. p. 38. 
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Because of the experience or personality differences, the 
aggressive and knowledgeable persons monopolize the dis¬ 
cussion and shape the decision. 

If the groups are too large, which is often the 
case in a church meeting, face to face contact is lost 
and the democratic process is weakened. Some feel that 

a large number of participants makes the democratic 

2 lx 

process difficult, if not impossible. A more directive 
authoritarian approach could handle the problem of size 
as the number of people in the group has little influence 
on the performance of the leader. Applying this to large 
groups such as a city, state or nation, the principle is 
not valid as both forms of leadership require an organi¬ 
zational structure. 

Another weakness to consider is known as "the 

2*5 

tyranny of indecision." Debate and information gather¬ 
ing are time consuming, sometimes taking more time than 
even democratically oriented persons are willing to give. 
They are willing to risk being wrong or partly wrong, 
rather than do a thorough job of research. The impatient 
advocate in the group may either leave or seek to sway the 
group to an early decision toward his point of view. 

2 4 Ibid .. p. 116. 

^Haiman, or. cit.» p. 6l. 

26 Ibid., p. 62. 
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In instances where early decisions are required, the demo¬ 
cratic process may be harmful to the members of the group. 
Needless to say, this type of problem is not as likely to 
exist in an authoritarian group. 

In order to let the democratic process be possible, 
Chester Bernard believes that the following conditions 
must be met: (a) members must not be too divergent in 
their basic attitudes; (b) the fundamental rights of in¬ 
dividuals must be exempted from social control; and (c) 

the desire to maintain the unity of the group at any cost 

27 

of personal interest must be held by all. ' 

There are times when people confuse democratic 
leadership and the laissez-faire approach. This is not 
correct because the laissez-faire approach is the abdi¬ 
cation of leadership. Every member of the group does 
what he wants without guidance or encouragement. In their 
study, referred to earlier, Lippitt and White discovered 
that the group led by the laissez-faire approach was quite 
different in results from the group led by the democratic 

methods. There was less work done in this group and the 

28 

work that was accomplished was of a poorer quality. 

2 ^Ibld .. pp. 64-65* 

2& Ibid. 
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IV. THE PRINCIPLE OF SUPPORTIVE RELATIONSHIPS 

A form of leadership that could be considered an 
outgrowth of the democratic approach is what has been 
referred to as “the principle of supportive relationships.” 
The major findings that led to the development of this 
concept were the result of research conducted by the In¬ 
stitute for Social Research in Michigan, under the direc¬ 
tion of Rensis Likert. 

Over the past several years, thousands of company 
managers, foremen, and other group leaders have been 
studied. The supervisors and managers in industry and 
government who have achieved the highest productivity, 
lowest costs and the highest level of employee motivation 
and satisfaction have on the average used a different 
pattern of leadership from the managers who were achieving 
less impressive results. 2 ^ 

The “principle of supportive relationships” which 
describes this superior pattern of leadership has been 
defined as: 

The leadership and other processes of the organi¬ 
zation must be such as to ensure a maximum probability 
that in all interactions and all relationships with 
the organization each member will in the light of his 
background, values and expectations view the experience 

2Q 

Rensis Likert, New Patterns of Management (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), p. 97. 
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as supportive and one which builds and maintains his 
sense of personal worth and importance*30 

It comes as no surprise that this type of approach 
is successful since everyone wants appreciation, recogni¬ 
tion, and the feeling of accomplishment along with a 
feeling that people who are important believe in them and 
respect them* This method of leadership is simply taking 
some very basic human needs and desires and trying to 
fulfill them and in so doing finding the members perform¬ 
ing at a high level. 

When this approach to leadership is used, the 
managers have discovered that the motivational forces 
acting in each member of an organization tend to be cumu¬ 
lative and reinforcing. 3 ^" The managers strive to have 
the Interaction between the members of the organization 
of such a character that each member feels confidence in 
his potentialities and believes that his abilities are 
being used well. 

Another important principle that is implied in 
“the principle of supportive relations'’ is that the indi¬ 
vidual^ reaction to any situation is always a function, 
not of the absolute character of the interaction, but of 
his perception of it. This means that the manager must 

3 °Ibid., p. 103. 3 1 Ibid ., p. 102. 

32 Ibld .* p. 103. 
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be somewhat of a human relations expert in trying to use 
the right approach to each person that will convey a sup¬ 
portive feeling . 33 To apply this general principle, a 
superior must take into consideration the experience and 
expectation of each of his subordinates. In determining 
what these expectations are, he must learn to put himself 
in the subordinate's place. 

Many leaders now claim to use "democratic* 1 and 
"supportive" principles in their administration, but at 
least one recent study indicates that some do not fully 
understand how to use the method. Studies made of 215 
middle and upper level managers in West Coast companies 
and 300 administrators from public service agencies, by 
Raymond E. Miles of the University of California at 
Berkeley, revealed that not all administrators who thought 
they were using democratic principles were really using 
them completely.-^ 

Two models came out of the study when all of the 
information was compiled and evaluated. One model was 
called the Human Relations Model, where the main motive 
was to make the worker feel a useful part of the company 

33 Ibid ., p. 102. 

3 ^Raymond E. Miles, "Human Relations or Human 
Resources," Harvard Business Review . XLIII (July-August 

1965), 151. 
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in order that the manager can get his program across with 
a minimum amount of conflict and resistance. The second 
model was called the Human Resources Model, where the 
leader tries to create an environment in which the total 
resources of the group can be used. In the Human Rela¬ 
tions Model, morale was created to improve production; 
while in the Human Resources Model, a feeling of accom¬ 
plishment tended to increase morale and In turn improved 
production. ^ 

In the Human Relations Model, although the leader 
may try to use some democratic principles, the approach 
is tailored to helping him get his particular program 
across as the group in effect has no real creative con¬ 
tribution to make in the problem solving process. In the 
Human Resources Model, democratic and supportive pro¬ 
cedures are more than a “tool" for the manager to get 
his program across; they are a method to use the total 
resources of the group to help make important decisions. 
It is interesting to note that Miles discovered in his 
study that most managers want the Human Relations Model 
for their subordinates and the Human Resources Model for 
their superiors. 

3j ibia .. p. 150. 

36 Ibid. 
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The studies made by Miles supported the management 

studies by Likert, i.e., that leaders who create the type 

of climate where the members feel needed and appreciated 

because of the type of contributions they are allowed to 

make have better production records than groups using 

37 

different and less democratic approaches 

The basic attitude of the Human Besources Model 
leader is that in addition to sharing common needs for 
belonging and respect, there is also a very basic need 
to contribute effectively to the accomplishment of worth¬ 
while objectives. Whether it be in churches, business 
companies, or volunteer community organizations, people 
are usually capable of taking more responsibility than 
they are given. 

In the Hitman Be sources approach, decisions are 
encouraged not only of a routine nature but on important 
matters as well. The more important the decision, the 
more valuable the group becomes in the eyes of the mem¬ 
bers. In this approach, the leader is continually trying 
to expand the areas over which the members have control 
or influence as they demonstrate greater abilities. 
Studies have indicated that the overall quality of the 
decision making will increase as managers make use of 

37 Ibid.. p. 151. 
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the full range of the members' abilities, experiences, and 
insight.-^ 8 

V. ETHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The Christian concept of God and man and man's 
relationship to the world are more in keeping with the 
democratic and supportive methods of leadership. The 
Christian concept of a sovereign, all powerful but loving 
God who limits his power to allow man to exercise his 
freedom in the most creative way is in keeping with the 
democratic form of leadership. The democratic leader has 
power as head of a group, but this power is guided and 
instructed by his concern for the individuals in the 
group and the fulfillment they can receive. 

A positive view of the worth of man is also in¬ 
herent in our Christian theology and the democratic form 
of leadership. Since man is made in God's image and is 
a free spirit, he has the responsibility of a moral being 
who must make choices. Dignity and responsibility are 
inseparable; neither exists without the other. The demo¬ 
cratic approach to leadership gives him this opportunity. 
The democratic leader sees the individual as an end in 
himself, not as a means to an end or a pawn to be moved 
about• 

38 Ibid., p. 154. 
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As Gordon Lippitt has reminded us, it is essential 
in leading groups to be sensitive to the motivation and 
needs of individuals as well as those of one's self. To 
understand individual needs is to be aware of the com¬ 
plexity of personality, its structure, and capacity for 

30 

growth toward selfhood. 7 The concept of developing self¬ 
hood, as it relates to the leader’s task, is described 
very well by Hollo May: 

It (selfhood) means achieving a dynamic unity 
which is manifested chiefly in the potentialities in 
productive work and the expanding meaningfulness of 
one*s relations with one's fellowmen.^O 

The implications for the group leader seem clear; he must 

view each member of the group as indispensable to it and 

help each to fulfill himself within the context of the 

group. 

The principle of supportive relationships helps to 
satisfy one of the basic human needs, to feel wanted and 
accepted. When groups or organizations are not effective, 
it is very often because they are not fulfilling some of 
the personal needs of the members. The open and free 
exchange of ideas that the democratic leader encourages 

30 

-^Gordon L. Lippitt, “Ethical Dimensions of Group 
Leadership," Pastoral Psychology . XVIII (March 1967 ), 38. 

if ,0 

Hollo May, “Religion, Psychotherapy, and the 
Achievement of Selfhood," Pastoral Psychology . II (Jan¬ 
uary 1952), 45. 
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is very basic to the feeling of being needed and accepted. 
The authoritarian generally does not create the climate 
of acceptance that is so important in helping individuals 
find fulfillment. 

The Christian view of the purpose of existence 
includes self-fulfillment under God and seeking fulfill¬ 
ment for others. Since we do not believe that man is a 
puppet on the string of an autocratic God, but rather a 
free and responsible human being who is called to take a 
responsible place in God*s world, the democratic procedure 
of allowing members to influence the group decision is 
theologically sound. The Christian believes that he is 

called by God to participate in the work of the kingdom 

41 

of our society. 

Another important principle that should guide the 
leader is the search for truth. In the light of the 
complexities that ministers and other leaders of groups 
in our society face, the use of all of the resources in 
the group is very important for the best answers and 
approaches to the problems. Leaders who believe in the 
search for truth will encourage full play of members' 
minds in solving the problems of the group. 

Because the Christian knows he is completely de¬ 
pendent on the grace of God, he will not take the 

^G. Lippitt, op . cit., p. 39* 
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authoritarian role of sitting in judgment on others in 
the group. This is theological undergirding for the 
democratic practice of exercising tolerance of people’s 
behavior and recognizing that hostility, aggression, and 
personal ill will are to be expected in group activity. 

He will forgive even as he hopes to be forgiven. 

VI. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE MINISTER 

Through the evaluation of the democratic and auth¬ 
oritarian styles of leadership and the results of studies 
that have been made with all types of groups, the demo¬ 
cratic approach seems to be the better style of leadership 
for the minister. 

During these times of social change when difficult 
issues have to be confronted and certain changes are re¬ 
quired in people's thinking, the democratic method seems 
to set the best climate for the change. Decisions which 
come through the group under the guidance, but not the 
demands of the minister, will provide more support than 
the pronouncements of one man. The more involved people 
become in the decision making process, the more they 
learn about the issues being considered, and the more 
interest and enthusiasm are developed. There are some 
important implications here for the amount of preliminary 
discussion and group study that should take place among 
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the leaders of the church before certain stands are taken 
on particular issues. 

In the democratic process, the free exchange of 
ideas and the opportunity to express opposing views tend 
to minimize the amount of hostility that controversial 
issues create, as the studies of Lippitt and White indi¬ 
cated. The minister should do all that he can to facili¬ 
tate communication and the open and free flow of ideas. 

If dissenters are not given the chance to express them¬ 
selves, it is very likely that they will take their feel¬ 
ings “outside” and cause friction in the larger organi¬ 
zation. 

The tasks of the minister as priest, pastor, edu¬ 
cator, and administrator are demanding enough in them¬ 
selves, but adding the role of the "change agent" to all 
of the rest makes the task even more unmanageable in the 
light of all of the complexities in this modern society. 
The authoritarian minister who tries to fill all of his 
responsibilities without using the resources of the group 
is probably not doing as thorough a job as the minister 
who has learned to use the resources of the group more 
effectively. To be competent as a "change agent" in our 
complex society, the minister needs all of the resources 
available. In most congregations, there are trained pro¬ 
fessionals in many different fields whose insights, 
experience, and counsel would be very valuable to the 
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minister as he tries to work through some of our great 
social problems. 

In relation to the minister*s many functions, 

H. Hichard Niebuhr has suggested we call the minister a 

"pastoral director" to designate his function as the 

Ilo 

leader of a community of Christians at work* The 
pastoral director according to Niebuhr, gives guidance, 
encouragement, and leadership to a congregation of people 
who do the work of the church and who are seeking to live 

h'i 

as commited Christians. In other words, the minister 
does not do it all himself inside or outside the church; 
he is concerned with opening the way for more adequate 
Christian service for all. This is directly related to 
the principle of supportive relationships. 

If the minister is doing most of the work and de¬ 
cisions are made "behind the scenes" before the group 
has a meeting, the members tend to lose their sense of 
value to the group thus hindering initiative and crea¬ 
tivity and producing a feeling of apathy. The minister 
using the democratic method will not try to "fix" the 
committees so they will express his views or will he 

42 h. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and 
Its Ministry (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), p. Si. 

43 rbid., p. 83. 
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exercise pressures to move the group in his direction. 

He will make sure that persons with different points of 
view are given the opportunity to be heard in order that 
the final decision made by the group will be made with 
the benefit of the knowledge of the issues on both sides. 
The insights gained from management studies referred to 
in this chapter have a direct application to the church 
as an organization* Although the church is more of a 
voluntary organization, some of the same human relations 
principle s apply• 

One of the most difficult things for the minister 
to accept is the fact that the group, if given the oppor¬ 
tunity to express itself and the chance to be involved 
in important decisions, might make what the minister 
would consider to be an incorrect decision. If the 
minister really follows the democratic method and be¬ 
lieves that this is the way individuals receive the most 
growth, then from time to time he will have to pay the 
price of having decisions come out in a different way than 
he had planned. Generally speaking, however, this will 
likely develop into a situation where the overall work 
of the church is strengthened in the end. 

One of the great temptations for ministers, as 
Harvey Seifert points out, is to slowly abandon their 
democratic principles of leadership as they receive 
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44 

increased position and responsibility. This same ten¬ 
dency has been noted by Miles in his management studies 
referred to earlier. While the democratic leader must 
work with the group in formulating policy, he can work 
with creativity and initiative in carrying the policy 

lie: 

out. J The guiding hand of the minister is very important 
in keeping the mission of the church before his people and 
continually making them aware of the larger dimensions of 
the work. 

The work of Lippitt and White is helpful in cor¬ 
recting the mistaken idea that the democratic approach 
and the laissez-faire form of leadership are the same. 

The supportive, guiding, and interpretative role of the 
democratic leader is quite different from the complete 
passivity and non-involvement of the laissez-faire leader. 
Studies by Lippitt and ‘White referred to in this chapter 
have indicated that a group, when left completely on its 
own, has a tendency to drift with the members—finally 
losing interest because of lack of productivity and 
results. 


44 

Harvey Seifert, "The Uses and Abuses of 
Ministerial Leadership," Pulpit Digest, XLIV (September 
1963), 25. 

^Ibld .. p. 26 . 
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This means the minister cannot just "sit back" with¬ 
out exercising any form of leadership at the meeting. He 
should do what he can to facilitate and stimulate the 
group process whenever possible. This type of supportative 
role, which is far from being non-involvement, requires a 
considerable knowledge and sensitivity of the situation 
under discussion. 

The democratic form of leadership assists the 
minister in combining his roles as a pastor and a "change 
agent." As opportunities for growth are provided through 
the supportive efforts of the minister, the members have 
a better chance of maturing in their attitudes and posi¬ 
tions on social issues. This will be discussed in more 
detail in the chapter on group effectiveness. 

While the minister is ordained into an office, his 
real authority with his people is not merely something 

brought into the pastoral relationship, but something 

46 

which grows out of that relationship. Heal personal 

authority arises out of the concrete actions of love and 

47 

service by which the minister cares for his people. ' When 
the minister is able to establish this kind of authority 

46 

Daniel Day Williams, The Minister and the Care 
of Souls (New York: Harper & Brothers, 196177 p. 142. 

47 Ibid ., p. 145. 
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in the congregation, his task of being a "change agent" is 
greatly facilitated. The minister who fulfills his pas¬ 
toral responsibilities in times of need for the members 
of his congregation is more likely to be heard by his 
members when he is dealing with difficult issues. 

The prophetic dimension of the minister’s task is 
directly related to his traditional functions as pastor, 
preacher and priest. .True pastoral care cannot be given 
unless there is concern about the conditions in society 
that are creating problems. The minister cannot preach 
the "full Gospel" unless he understands the social impli¬ 
cations of the "good news." The minister’s priestly 
role of administering the sacraments and ordinances of 
the church is tied up in a very significant way to the 
human needs, anxieties and frustrations of his people. 
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CHAPTER III 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION FROM LEADER TO GROUP 

I. THE VALUE OF EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 

Very basic to any style of leadership under any con¬ 
ditions is the ability to communicate in an effective 
way. The nature of the minister’s task as a "change 
agent* 1 is difficult enough without adding the burden of 
communication problems. 

One of the most important ends that can be achieved 
through the techniques of persuasive communication is dia¬ 
logue with people who previously had their minds closed 
to any consideration that might involve an attitude 
change. Through effective communication techniques, these 
people may become open to consider and discuss the subject. 

The ability to communicate and share ideas effec¬ 
tively is basic to the workings of a democratic group; it 
allows for participants to open their minds and receive 
the full value of the resources offered by other members of 
the group. 

During the last thirty years, an increasing number 
of scholars in the United States have become interested in 
studying the process and effects of communication. Four 
men who have usually been considered the "founding fathers" 
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of communication research in this country are sociologist 
Paul Lazarsfeld, psychologists Kurt Lewin and Carl Howland, 
and political scientist Harold Lasswell.^ 

In this chapter there will he a discussion of some 
of the important findings in studies that have been made 
on persuasive communication and the many different factors 
related to receiving and communicating the message. 

II. NATURE OF THE PERSUASIVE MESSAGE 

In considering the important features of a good 

persuasive message to change an attitude, it should be 

mentioned first of all that there is a relationship between 

the content of the message and the motivational base on 

2 

which the attitude rests. For example, if we are trying 
to change attitudes on race relations and deal with some 
fears that are deep-seated and based on “ego defenses," 
the “self-insight" type of message would seem to be the 
most effective. If we are dealing with a subject on which 
very little is known, an informative type of message would 
seem to get the best results. 

■^Wilbur Schramm (ed.). The Science of Human Commu ¬ 
nication (New York: Basic Books, 195377 PP« 1-4. 

, 2 

Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: 
Holt, Rhinhart and Winston, 1965)* P* 97* 
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Tests made by Katz, Sarnoff, and McClintock have 
shown that familiarizing prejudiced subjects with ”self- 
insight” materials designed to clarify some of the under¬ 
ground dynamics of prejudiced attitudes may be more effec¬ 
tive in inducing permanent attitude change in these in¬ 
stances than are messages that are more directly informa- 
tional in character. 

Many attitudes we are trying to change, however, 
such as certain types of prejudice, do not have any type 
of rational base. Therefore, "self-insight” type mes¬ 
sages would only be looked upon as ’’applying to the other 
L 

guy.” From the earliest time that an individual realizes 
his own individuality, he stores up things he believes and 
things he values, and these become increasingly precious 
and important to him. He will go to any length to defend 
these ego-related beliefs and values. 

One interesting piece of research known as the "Mr. 
Bigot" studies showed that people who were strongly pre¬ 
judiced on a certain subject would interpret an attack on 
their prejudices exactly opposite to the way it was 

^Ibid», p. 98 . 

Ll 

Fotheringham, Wallace C., Perspectives on Per¬ 
suasion • (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 19^6), p. 178. 

^Shramm, op . cit., p. 10. 
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intended; they interpreted it as praise and support for 

g 

their viewpoints. The question of acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion often depends on how the message fits into the 
receiver’s values and beliefs, and how effective it is in 
making a place for itself among them. Some of this 
process is rational and some is below the level of con¬ 
scious thought. 

In general, studies seem to indicate that the mes¬ 
sage is more effective if it is simple, clear, and expli- 
7 

cit. No amount of good scholarly material presented in a 
complicated disorganized way will do an effective job of 
persuasion with large numbers of people or even individ¬ 
uals. 

A comparison of two tape recordings dealing with 
devaluation of the currency, made by Hovlana and Mandel 
in 1952, would illustrate this point. Both recordings 
presented the same facts, but one added an explicit 
statement of what the evidence, proved. There was a net 
change in the direction of the propaganda amounting to 
19^ for the facts alone but b&% for the facts with the 
pointed conclusions added. When the facts alone were 

6 Ibid ., p. 11. 

7 

Goodwin Watson, Social Psychology . Issues and 
Insights (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1966), p. 265. 
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given, 11$ of the audience came to a conclusion opposite to 
the one the speaker intended; when he drew the conclusion, 

Q 

only 3$ moved counter to his intent. 

The message tends to be moreeffective if it says 
or implies that most people or the most prominent and 
influential people agree. The majority of people feel 
comfortable with- the assurance of support from others. 

Even when some people are in a minority, they may imagine 
that most others agree with them or that there is a last 
minute wave of enthusiasm turning others to their side.^ 

A study was made by Gordon in 1952 of thirty-six 
members of a student co-op who lived together and knew 
each other quite well. The study showed that those who 
tended to be anti-Communist estimated the opinions of the 
whole co-op as more "anti" than it really was. The oppo¬ 
site was true of those more lenient toward Communism. 

Both sides cherished the reassurance of feeling their 
view was the more popular one. 10 

This process of group influence is understandable 
because just as an individual stores up beliefs and values 

8 Ibid., p. 266. 

Q 

^Muzafer and Carolyn Sherif, An Outline of Social 
Psychology (New York: Harper and How, 1956), p." 557. 

10 Ibid ., p. 558. 
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that become a part of his personality and tries to defend 
them at all costs, so does he come to value group member¬ 
ships—his family, his peer group, his work group, etc. 
Almost any important message he receives will be relevant 
to one of these valued groups, or "reference groups" as 
they are often called. 11 Studies indicate that if he 

values this reference group, he will try to match up the 

12 

message with what that group believes and values. If 
it is in disagreement with the group norms, then it is 
very unlikely to be accepted without substantial change. 

Messages which use positive rather than negative 
threat appeals seem to be more effective in attitude 
change. In persuasive messages as in learning the incen¬ 
tive appeal is more effective than threat. Warnings and 
scoldings seem to produce avoidance responses as the 

audience ceases to listen or quickly dismisses the un- 

13 

pleasant thoughts. J 

A study of reactions to mailed propaganda on treat¬ 
ment of mental Illness was made by Nunnally in 1959* Some 
messages were designed to create high anxiety such as 
imagining oneself going through electric shock therapy. 

Low anxiety messages made treatments appear simple and 

11 

Schramm, op . cit., p. 11. 

12 n 

Ibid . -'Watson, op . cit ., p. 267. 
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welcome, i.e. relaxing in a warm bath. More public 

interest was aroused by low anxiety messages. In this 

experiment some messages were framed with a happy ending 

and these stimulated more attention than those which left 

14 

the reader with a problem. 

The research findings indicate that people become 

more involved with a message that does not arouse certain 

1 < 

defense mechanisms and other forms of resistance. J 
The work of Marshall McLuhan seems to have some relevance 
to our study at this point. His contention is that for 
our day the "cool" speaker, the man who uses fresh simple 
language and speaks in low-pressure statements saying just 
enough to get inner involvement from the people and get 
their thought processes moving in a certain direction, is 
the man people of today respond to. The opposite of the 
“cool" speaker is the “hot" communicator, the old-fashioned 
evangelist type who through his gestures, his voice, and 
high-pressure style says and does it all leaving no room 
for personal involvement on the part of the listener and 
arousing resistance almost from the very beginning."^ 

There is always a question about whether or not a 
speaker should present two sides of an issue in trying 

^Ibid . ^Schramm, 0£. cit ., p. 46. 

^Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966 ), p. 22. 
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to persuade a group or just present the side he is advo¬ 
cating. Studies made by Hovland, Janis, and Lumedain seem 
to indicate that under conditions where the audience is 
subsequently exposed to counter propaganda, a persuasive 
communication which advocates a definite position on a 
controversial issue is more effective in the long run if 
it presents and discusses the opponents arguments than if 

it presents only the arguments that support the communi- 

17 

cators conclusions. 

One who hopes to present his opponent's case and 
still advocate his own has to achieve what might be called 
an apparently impartial partiality. He has to appear to 
be fair or he will alienate those who are initially in¬ 
clined to the opposing view. It is an advantage in such 
a situation to be able to state the other side in words 
which are acceptable to those who believe it. The effec¬ 
tive debater does not misstate the opponent's position; 

he demonstrates that he can refute the position even 

18 

though he has stated it fairly. 

Research indicates that one-sided presentations 
are more persuasive If the subjects will not be exposed to 
counter-propaganda and if the subjects already agree with 

’ 17 

'Arthur R. Cohen, Attitude Change and Social 
Influences (New York: Basic Books, 1964), p. 3» 

l8 Ibid. 
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the position being advocated or if the audience is less 
well educated. 

Another important factor to be considered is the 
education level of the audience. The two-sided communi¬ 
cation is more effective with better educated people. A 
study made during the Second World War by Newcomb and 
Hartly seemed to indicate that the propaganda strategy 
depends on the sophistication of the audience. If there 

are two sides to the issue educated people will not be 

IQ 

favorable to a message giving only one side. 7 

With the communication media being what they are 
today and the widespread coverage given most social issues 
the minister has to deal with, it would seem that very few 
issues would fulfill the requirements needed for one-sided 
communication according to the studies that have been 
made. The same type of resistance discussed earlier when 
threat appeals were considered might be encountered by 
those who are hearing only one side forcefully presented 
knowing full well the speaker is not giving proper atten¬ 
tion to the other side of the issue. 

Since most important social issues the minister 
might be dealing with are issues that have two sides and 
since both sides are likely to be heard by his members, 

19 Ibid .. p. 4. 
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two-sided communication seems best. Another point in 
favor of two-sided communication is the fact that most 
Protestant denominations are generally composed of ”edu¬ 
cated" people making the consideration of both sides of 
the issue important. 

III. SOUBCE OF THE PERSUASIVE MESSAGE 

It is important to consider that the persuasive 

message is not just information but socially mediated 

information. The man giving the message can on occasion 

make a big difference as to whether or not the message 

20 

will be received. 

One important respect in which communicators vary 
is their credibility, or the extent to which they are 
believed. For example, Asch in 1948 found that agreement 
with a statement and even the meaning of a statement can 

21 

be altered by attributing it to different communicators. 

The one who says something is as important as what is said 
in determining the effect of a communication on an atti¬ 
tude. Different things such as the vividness of the commu¬ 
nicator’s personality, his status, the experience attri¬ 
buted to him and the stake he has in the issue all can 

20 

Schramm, op. clt .. p. 45. 

21 

Solomon Asch, Social Psychology (New York: 

Prentice Hall, 1952), p. 190. 
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have a very definite effect on the amount of attitude 

change that takes place. Many attitudes can underlie the 

communicator’s success or failure: fear and awe of him, 

affection and admiration, and trust and confidence in his 

22 

sincerity along with fairness and credibility. 

The task of identifying the characteristics of per¬ 
suasive communicators was undertaken by Hovland, Janis, 
and Kelly in 1953. In their study of "communicator credi¬ 
bility," they found that as the credibility of a communi¬ 
cator increased his influence attempts were more success¬ 
ful . 2 -^ According to these authors, communicator credi¬ 
bility is composed of two main factors, "expertness" and 

2 L 

"trustworthiness." Hxpertness is concerned with the 
extent to which the communicator is considered to be a 
source of valid information. This includes such quali¬ 
ties as experience, training, holding a position of leader 
ship, age, and background. "Trustworthiness" was more 
difficult to define, but things like appearance, attitude, 
manner, and perceived intent would be factors involved in 
this trait. "Trustworthiness" can be viewed as the 

22 Cohen, op . clt .. p. 23. 

23 

^Carl Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and Harold H. 
Kelly, Communication and Persuasion (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 195377 P» 35 • 

2 4 Ibld .. p. 45. 
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recipient's judgment of the extent to which a communicator 
is a reliable source of information.**^ 

A study made in 1952 by Hovland and Mandel gave some 
interesting information relevant to the communicator's 
trustworthiness. The tests were set up so two people gave 
nearly identical speeches to a group of people, trying to 
persuade them to a particular point of view. The only 
difference in the presentations was that in the introduc¬ 
tion one speaker said some things that led the people to 
believe he had something to gain personally by his point 
of view being accepted. The results of the study showed 
that although the contents of the speeches and the conclu¬ 
sions were identical, the "motivated" speaker was rated 
as less fair and as having given a poorer presentation 
than the "impartial" speaker. There appeared to be no 

major differences, however, between the groups in the 

26 

amounts of attitude change. It should be added, however, 
that if a change were to take place the "unmotivated" 
speaker stood a far better chance of producing that change. 

The data from the tests we have described and many 
other studies show with some certainty that variations in 
the credibility of the communicator do determine variations 

25 Ibid., p. 43. 

26 

Cohen, 0 £. clt ., p. 25* 
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in attitude change. The greater the trustworthiness or 
expertness, the greater the change toward the position 
advocated by the communicator. . While differences in the 
credibility of the source do not seem to affect the learn¬ 
ing of the content of a communication, they do appear to 
affect its acceptance. 

In evaluating the results of these studies in credi¬ 
bility, it would seem that the most important aspect of 
credibility is the perceived fairness of the presentation. 
Results of studies made by Hovland, Janis, and Kelly would 
bear this conclusion out; they found attitudes toward the 
fairness and trustworthiness of the source played a greater 

role than attitudes toward expertness in leading to atti- 

27 

tude change in the direction advocated. 

Part of a speaker's credibility is his ability to 
identify with the people he is trying to convince. One 
of the first things a persuasive speaker must do is es¬ 
tablish common ground. The listener wants to know right 
away whether one is with them or against them. The 
chances are good that management would listen more care¬ 
fully to one who is presenting the position of labor if 
the speaker first made the effort to acknowledge that he 
has been in the position of management and is familiar 
with their problems. 

27 

'Hovland, o£. cit ., p. 46. 
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In 1957 Weiss made a study and discovered how simi¬ 
lar views on seemingly irrelevant objects facilitate later 
change in a more important area. In other words, the study 
indicated that effective persuasive attempts usually begin 

o O 

by establishing common ground. The psychological pro¬ 
cess underlying this effect are not quite clear as Cohen 
points out? the effect may operate through an enhancement 
of the trustworthiness of the communicator either by em¬ 
phasizing that he is a man of sound judgment or by empha- 

29 

sizing his oneness with the audience. y In either case 
the effect may be to disarm the audience. 

In 1961 Allyn and Festinger illustrated in a study 
that individuals are less responsive to a persuasive mes¬ 
sage with which they expect to disagree. The persuasion 
attempts in the study were more successful when the people 

were not forewarned that they would disagree with the 
30 

subject. 

Most studies made in the field of persuasive commu¬ 
nication seem to point at the importance of the communica¬ 
tor narrowing the "attitudinal distance" as much as possi¬ 
ble and in as many different ways as possible. Many times 
the blunt and direct approach is not as effective as the 

2 ®Cohen, op . cit ., p. 2?. 

29 Ibid., p. 28. 3 ° Ibid ., pp. 27-28. 
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subtle diplomatic approach. In 1962 Walster and Festin- 

ger discovered in a study that the listener is easier to 

persuade when he feels the message is not directed at 

him in the first place. This is explained by the fact 

that defense mechanisms and forms of resistance are not 

called into play and the subject can receive the infor- 

32 

mation without feeling threatened. 

The extent to which an influence attempt is success¬ 
ful depends to some degree on the difference between the 
attitude position of the communicator and that of the re¬ 
spondent. Studies by Hovland indicate that under condi¬ 
tions where there is some ambiguity about the credibility 
of the communicator, the greater the attempt at change the 
higher the resistance; but with respected communicators, 

the greater the discrepancy between the subject’s position 

33 

and the one advocated, the greater the change. y 

Also significant, according to Hovland, Harvey, and 
Sherif, is the intensity of feeling which the respondent 
has concerning his attitude position. It is noted that 
when the respondent has high involvement in his own atti¬ 
tude position, the communicator’s position must be within 

31 

Schramm, oo. cit., p. 11-12. 

32 Sherif, op . cit., p. 562 . 

33 Ibid., p. 563. 
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a certain distance of the respondent’s position, a range 
termed the ”latitude of acceptance,” Beyond this point, 
communications are less influential or are rejected en¬ 
tirely. Thus under conditions of low involvement, atti¬ 
tude changes would appear to he directly related to the 
discrepancy between communicator and respondent, but under 
conditions of high involvement this relation holds up to 
a point beyond which attitude change is reduced, does not 
occur, or is even opposite to the communicator’s position?^ 
Sherif refers to the area in which attitude change can take 

place and the change is not so great as to be rejected, as 

35 

the "assimilation range." 

Factors that increase the assimilation range would 
include some of the items we have been discussing, such 
as the authority of the source, the familiarity of the 
topic, and moderate rather than extreme attitudes on the 
part of the subject. Other factors would be the consider¬ 
ation as to whether the choice presented is an alternative 
to a more extreme position and whether or not the subject 
approached the ambiguity of the situation with a degree 

O £ 

of openness in his thinking . J 

3k _ 

Muzafer Sherif, and C. I. Hovland, Social Judg ¬ 
ment CNew Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), p. 45 . 

35 Ibid., p. 49. 3 6 Ibid ., p. 50 . 
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Through the research finding presented in this 
section, one of the most important implications for the 
democratic leader who would be involved in changing social 
attitudes is to be concerned about how he projects himself 
as an individual. While the manner in which a speech is 
put together will have some influence on how it is re¬ 
ceived, the credibility and authenticity of the leader 
himself will be a decisive factor. 

In the previous chapter, the importance of the 
group member receiving fulfillment and acceptance from the 
group was mentioned along with the members feeling a 
sense of concern that the leader has for them. Once again 
the personal qualities of the leader are brought out in 
terms of how individuals perceive the leader, whether he 
is a credible source or one that cannot be trusted. In 
discussing the amount of change advocated, the studies 
indicated that the manner in which the material being con¬ 
veyed was handled was as important a factor as the content 

37 

of the message. 

IV. RECEIVER OF PERSUASIVE MESSAGE 

In the previous sections of this chapter, the 
nature of the persuasive message has been considered along 

37 Ibid., p. 52. 
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with some important factors about the leader himself as 
a communicator. The next step is to discuss the receiver 
of the message and how his personality and previous atti¬ 
tudes are factors in his receptivity to the persuasive 
communication. 

Properties of the Attitude . An important factor 
in how one receives communications that might lead to 
attitude change is the strength of the particular atti¬ 
tude the speaker is trying to alter. One important factor 
relating to the strength of the attitude is the degree of 
feeling toward the object. Several different studies 
indicate that attitude change is easier when the degree 

O Q 

of feeling is low. 

In 1956 Tannenbaum gave 405 college undergraduates 
a pre-test in which they rated legalized gambling, ab¬ 
stract art, and accelerated college programs on seven 
point evaluation scales of the semantic differential. The 
strength of each student's attitude toward these subjects 
was determined, then five weeks later these same students 
were exposed to attitude change materials in the form of 
newspaper stories they read and then summarized in twenty- 
five words or less. To determine whether attitude change 

Q O 

^Newcomb, op . cit ., p. 86. 
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had taken place as a result of exposure to these materials, 
the students were then given the after-test which was iden¬ 
tical to the attitude test taken five weeks previously. 

The results indicated that those students who had very 
strong negative or positive feelings toward a particular 
subject had the least change in attitude while those who 

had little feeling toward the subjects underwent the 

39 

greatest amount of change. ' 

It is difficult to see how a leader can be effec¬ 
tive in communicating Information that is designed to 
change an attitude unless he knows the intensity of feel¬ 
ing with which the attitude is held. It would be much 
harder, for example, to change the attitude of a seg¬ 
regationist from the deep South toward Negores than some¬ 
one who has grown up under conditions that were far less 
hostile toward minority groups; the degree of feeling 
would be much different. 

It makes a real difference, therefore, whether a 
message deals with a topic on which the receiver and his 
reference groups hold strong positions or a topic on which 
there has yet been no occasion to take a firm stand. In 
a new area, weakly defended, there is a good chance that 
a thoughtful message will accomplish what it is intended 

39 Ibid., p. 88. 
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to do. In an area where the defenses are high, it will 
probably accomplish most by trying to redirect the atti¬ 
tudes slightly. As the previously mentioned studies by 
Eovland and Sherif inferred, this is better than meeting 
them "head on." 

Another factor related to the strength of the at¬ 
titude is the mass of stored information about the 
40 

object. An attitude about an object is more subject to 

change through contradictory incoming information when the 

existing mass of stored information about the object is 

smaller. At his first encounter with a strange object, 

the individual has no clearly defined attitude. He tries 

to place the new object in some familiar category so that 

41 

he will know how to respond. 

A campus newspaper once experimented with a 

"planted" story about a little known public figure, a 

prime minister of Australia. One story was favorable 

and another very critical. Tests showed that student 

opinions were strongly influenced by which story they 

read. Similar reports about a president of the United 

States would have very little chance to influence the 

42 

more firmly set attitude of the readers. 

40 Ibid ., p. 90 . 4 l Ibld .. p. 92 . 

42 Watson, op. cit.. p. 236. 
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It seems to be generally true that individuals 
build stable habits of seeking information in areas that 
interest them. Very often a weak, non-committal attitude 
toward a particular subject is the result of lack of in¬ 
formation rather than objectivity, as is sometimes 
43 

thought. 

The leader would be wise to try and determine, if 
possible, the amount of previous exposure the people have 
had to a particular subject that relates to an attitude 
he is trying to get them to change. A good example of 
this principle is the amount of polarization that seems 
to be taking place in our country over the different posi¬ 
tions on the Vietnam issue. The more information that is 
received by the people, the harder it is to get them to 
change their attitudes no matter what position they might 
have. Attitudes were more flexible in the earlier stages 
before very much was known about the situation. 

The centrality of the attitude object is another 

important property of the attitude. Attitudes toward 

remote objects are more change oriented than those toward 

44 — 

central objects. it is generally true, for example, 
that people have stronger feelings toward domestic policies 

43 

-'Newcomb, op . cit .. p. 91. 

44 

Schramm, o£. cit., p. 12. 
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than foreign policies because they are more directly in¬ 
volved with the former. The degree to which the object 
plays a role toward helping or hindering the individual's 
progress toward a prized goal will certainly have an 
effect on the strength of the attitude. This is related 
to the findings of Eokeach in I 960 ; it is usually easier 
to change the opinion of persons who are more near the 

middle of the road than those who are centrally in- 

45 

volved. ^ 

In discussing the properties of an attitude as it 
relates to Individuals, it should be said that an indi¬ 
vidual varies in his susceptibility to attitude change. 

In the Mausner experiment, students who had recently ex¬ 
perienced a series of failures were especially prone to 

concur with their partner's view, a view that was origin- 

46 

ally considered contradictory to theirs. 

There are times in the life history of every person 
when there is a special readiness for many changes in atti¬ 
tudes. The beginning of a new stage of life is likely to 
arouse a special degree of receptivity to new ways. Kurt 
Lewin in 1947 spoke of the need to "unfreeze” old atti¬ 
tudes, to re-orient the individual, and then to "freeze" 

^^Watson, op . cit .. p. 236. 

46 

^° Ibid .. p. 237. 
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or make stable the new attitude. ' 

A crisis or traumatic experience is likely to force 

open new paths of thought. It was John Dewey who once 

said, "Thinking begins after complacency is disturbed. A 

problem for creative thought arises when customary behavior 

U-8 

does not bring the expected results." 

When a long-standing and cognitively supported at¬ 
titude is upset, it takes time to assimilate the change. 
This may account in part for the fact that a message may 
seem to have less effect immediately after a presentation 

than is apparent weeks later. The seed of a new attitude 

La 

once planted takes time to grow. 7 

Persuasible Personalities . Studies conducted by 
Hovland, Janis, and Kelly along with others indicates 
that some people are generally more open to persuasion 
than others whatever the issue and whatever the direction 
of the influence.^ 0 

In their studies, Hovland and Janis found it useful 
to take account of three classes of personality charac¬ 
teristics which influence a person’s responsiveness to 

A7 ~ Aft 

'Ibid., p. 238. Newcomb, op . cit .. p. 95 . 

49 

7 Cohen, op . cit., p. 30. 

■^Irving L. Janis, et al.. Personality and 
Persuasibllity (New Haven: Zale University Press, 1959). 

p. 10. 
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persuasion: (1) his readiness to accept a favorable or 

unfavorable position on the particular topic that is 
being discussed, (2) his susceptibility to particular 
types of arguments and persuasive appeals, (3) and his 
overall level of susceptibility to any form of persuasion 
or social influence.-^ 

The studies revealed that high persuasibility ap¬ 
pears to be related to low self-esteem as measured by 

feelings of inadequacy, social inhibitions, and test 
<2 

anxiety.^ An experiment by Janis and Hife investigated 
these relationships in institutionalized mental patients. 
Their confirmatory and even stronger findings suggest that 
the personality predispositions which are assumed to under¬ 
lie persuasibility in the population at large are more 

pronounced in emotionally disturbed persons than normal 
53 

persons. v 

A number of other personality factors have been 
suggested as affecting persuasibility in tests conducted 
by Hovland and Janis. Perpetual dependence is listed as 
one trait. This refers to subjects whose perceptions of 
physical stimuli are affected by the surrounding environ¬ 
mental field and are more susceptible to persuasive 

-^Schramm, oj>. clt ., p. 56 . 

<2 

Janis, op . clt ., p. 35• 

5^Cohen, op . cit., p. 4-0. 
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communications than those who rely on their own bodily 

Sit- 

experiences as cues for perception. 

The authoritarian personality is more prone to 
persuasion, according to studies, because he is more 
"other directed." He is keenly aware of a value system 
which emphasizes group adaptation and conformity more so 
than inner goals and standards. 

The final conclusions suggested in the studies 
made by Hovland and Janis indicate that these personality 
factors, while playing a role in persuasibility, do not 
play a major role. There is still more work to be done 
in the field. The editors claim that if there is a defi¬ 
nite casual pattern the evidence presented can be inter¬ 
preted in one of three ways: "(1) the individual who feels 
inadequate, inferior and a failure is motivated to conform 
so as to avoid social disapproval; (2) the individual who 
is persuasible may feel ashamed and critical of his sub¬ 
missiveness and so be led to feel inadequate; (3) the 
individual may feel guilty about his own past actions; he 
may feel socially inadequate and ward off the tension as¬ 
sociated with his inadequacy by mechanisms which give 
rise to a pattern of ’motivated gullibility 

- ^Janis, op. cit ., p. 40. 

55 Ibid., p. 43. 56 Ibid., p. 50 . 
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V. HINDRANCES TO COMMUNICATION 

There are many factors operating within the indi¬ 
vidual to whom. we are trying to communicate that can have 
a direct effect on the results of our efforts. 

One barrier to effective communication is what can 
be called "selective exposure" or "defense by avoidance." 
The theoretical background for selective exposure is pro¬ 
vided by Festinger’s "theory of cognitive dissonance." 
This theory stresses the effects of inconsistencies be¬ 
tween facts that we possess. He summarizes his theory 
as follows: (1) there may exist inconsistencies among 
facts we believe are correct; (2) this inconsistency gen¬ 
erates pressure to reduce the disharmony or to avoid in¬ 
creasing it; (3) the operation of these pressures leads 

67 

to cognitive and behavioral changes. 

It follows from Festinger's theory that if re¬ 
ceivers avoid increasing dissoannce, then a persuasive 
effort may have unfavorable effects before the message 
itself is presented. If the receiver has an expectation 
that the message opposes his views or is otherwise dis¬ 
turbing, he will defend himself by avoiding it. 

67 

' -^'L. Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance 
(Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1957). Chapters 1 and 2. 
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Many studies have been made to support selective 
exposure. In 1961 Rosen asked students to choose between 
taking an objective or essay examination. They were then 
given a contrived annotated list of six articles, three 
supporting objective examinations and three supporting 
essay tests. Students were asked which they preferred to 
read by ranking all six in order of preference. The re¬ 
sults showed students significantly chose articles favor- 
,■ able to their examination decision and avoided articles 
opposing their decision. More than two thirds of the 
students displayed this tendency .^ 

Selective exposure seems to characterize the vol¬ 
untary audience rather than the audience required to 
receive a message. Voluntary audiences often hold views 
similar to those they expose themselves to and therefore 
have little stimulation for the adoption of different 
views.Those whose views the persuader would like to 
change have avoided the message. McGuire and Papageorgis 
concluded after studying captive audiences, that signi¬ 
ficantly greater adoption effects are obtained from the 
former. Their explanation is that voluntary audiences 

C'Q 

D T'otheringham, op . cit ., p. 176. 

■^W. J. McGuire and D. Papageorgis, "The Relative 
Efficacy of Various Types of Prior Belief-Defense in 
Producing Immunity Against Persuasion," Journal of Abnormal 
Social Psychology . LXIII (1961), 326-332. 
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can and will defend themselves from dissonant views 
through avoidance 

Another aspect of selective exposure important to 

the persuader is the finding that many people emphasize 

the use of local and personal message sources and avoid 

non-local sources with whom they have no personal contact. 

To the extent that a persuader is perceived, an outsider 

to the subject, avoidance of exposure to his message is 

6l 

likely to occur. 

Another barrier to communication is "rejection." 

Bejection occurs when the message reaches the receiver 

but is assigned no meaning and no measurable response 

occurs. According to Fotheringham, it is not enough that 

a receiver be exposed to a message and perceive its 

meaning, but to approve of, believe in, and act upon a 

message requires that it be relevant to or activate some 

62 

need in the receiver. 

One approach in dealing with rejection involves the 
arousal of needs, those that stimulate the individual to 
engage in action. The receiver's view of reality has to 
be challenged to where his environment becomes something 

60 Ibid., p. 331. 

Earl M. Bogers, Diffusion of Innovations (New 
York: Free Press, 1962), p. 142. 

62 o. 

Fotheringham, op . cit . , p. 184-. 
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that can no longer be taken for granted and is no longer 
a matter of indifference to him. 

Another response in receivers blocking communica¬ 
tion is ’’distortion." Distortion takes place when the 
meaning in the persuader’s message is changed or restruc¬ 
tured by the receiver. 

Distortion or ’’cognitive restructuring" is supported 
by research as experiments involving assigning statements 
to highly approved and highly disapproved sources indi¬ 
cated. When the good source was reported to approve a 
’’bad" message, interviews with subjects revealed their 
tendency to justify the approval by restructuring the 
meaning of the message. When the "bad" source approved 
a "good" message, he was called a hypocrite or liar who 
did not mean what the message should mean. The message 
was restructured to have a more congruent meaning. ^ 

In dealing with the problem of distortion, it would 
seem first of all if it is apparent that receivers feel 
unfavorably toward a source, the use of other more neutral 
or favorable sources is indicated as other sources can be 
enlisted to present the message. 

^Helen B. Lewis, "An Experiment on the Operation 
of Prestige Suggestion" in T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. 

Hartley (eds.), Headings in Social Psychology (New York: 
Holt, 1958), pp. 232-24-3. 
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In cases where the receiver’s "facts” are distorted 

to be consistent with his behavior, the persuader begins 

with what the receiver considers to be the "facts." The 

fast automobile driver, for example, may have found it 

convenient to believe that speed is unrelated to accidents. 

Such "facts" may be effectively discredited in further 
64 

messages. In instances of meaning distortion to make 
them consistent with other beliefs, it is desirable to 
spell out the implications of the messages, leaving less 
room for distortion. 

Closely related to distortion as a communication 
barrier is what Osgood and Tannenbaum have called "con- 
gruity effects." This is when the persuader loses popu¬ 
larity by supporting unpopular ideas or a popular idea 
loses support because it is advocated by an unpopular 
source. In explaining their principle, Osgood and Tannen¬ 
baum relate what happens when a receiver’s attitude toward 
source and idea are different. They claim that both will 
change in such a way that greater harmony between the two 
attitudes is brought about. D 

64 

Fotheringham, op . cit ., p. 190. 

^C. E. Osgood and P. H. Tannenbaum, "The Princi¬ 
ple of Congruity in the Prediction of Attitude Change," 
Psychological Review . LXII (1955)* 42-55* 
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A study made by Berio and Gulley in 1957 gives 
support to the "congruity principle." From this study of 
17^ persons, they discovered: (1) the greater the differ¬ 
ence between a receiver's attitudes toward source and 
idea, the greater the pressure to change; (2) of the two 
attitudes that which is more extreme will exert greater 
pressure for change on the less extreme attitudes.^ 

The minister or leader should be aware of the fact 
that people vary a great deal in their responses to mes¬ 
sages. One thing we have been saying in this section of 
the chapter is that a particular set of words is not the 
same message to different people. The persuader to be 
effective must be aware of these factors that influence 
the receiver's reception of the message. 

VI. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE MINISTER 

The many studies made relating to the content of 
persuasive messages and the psychological factors involved 
in the receiver's internalizing the message are of value 
to the pastor in his efforts to be an effective communi¬ 
cator. 


D. K. Berio and H. E. Gulley, "Some Determinants 
of the Effect of Oral Communication in Producing Attitude 
Change and Learning," Speech Monographs . XXIV (1957). 
10 - 20 . 
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One of the most obvious implications of this chapter 
is that if the minister wants to be effective in changing 
attitudes, he has to do more than just "take a stand," 

All too often, ministers feel they are fulfilling a pro¬ 
phetic function by simply stating a position on a contro¬ 
versial issue. 

An understanding of the many personal factors in¬ 
volved in real communication is very essential to good 
communication. As Wayne Oates suggests, "The pastor as 
a prophet who cares, functions on the principle of two-way 
communication, dialogue not monologue. The pastor should 
walk in Jeremiah*s tradition of a ‘listening-in* campaign 
as a dialectical compliment to his ‘utterance ministry. 1 " ' 
A part of "listening-in" is the minister knowing 
something of the motivational base of the particular atti¬ 
tudes he is trying to change. If he can understand why 
certain attitudes are held and how strongly they are held, 
it should be helpful in knowing what approach to make. 
Regardless of how good the content of the message, it has 
to reach many different types of people with varied needs, 
defense mechanisms, and motives. It is also helpful for 
the minister to be aware of the persuasible moments in the 

'Wayne S. Oates, Pastoral Counseling in Social 
Problems (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 19&&), p. 28. 
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lives of his members. If he is an effective pastor, he 
will know the different stages in life through which his 
members are passing and the best time to "unfreeze" old 
attitudes. 

In general the content of the persuasive message 
should be simple, clear, and explicit as studies indicate 
the clearer the message and its implications the more 
likely communication is to occur. Since different occas¬ 
ions require different types of presentations, flexibility 
in the minister's style seems very important. If he is 
dealing with a subject in which little information is 
known, then an informative type of message would seem 
desirable. If he is dealing in subjects where members 
have many defense mechanisms very often self-insight type 
sermons are more appropriate. In short, the approach 
should be determined by the subjective factors known about 
the situation. 

In our day of many complex issues, it is far wiser 
in discussing issues to present all of the factors in¬ 
volved keeping in mind the importance of continual clari¬ 
fication. It is easier to just "give answers" with logic 
and forcefulness than to really make sure the people fully 
understand exactly what is involved and help them enter 
into dialogue. As Buel Howe explains, "communication is 
a means by which information and meaning is conveyed and 
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received between individuals and groups." The responsi¬ 
bility of the minister is to see that accurate information 
and a clear statement of issues are made available to those 
whom he leads. The proper information and interpretations 
can narrow the gap of ignorance and combat the growth of 
rumor and distortion. 

We can learn from the different studies we have 
referred to in this chapter how ineffective the use of 
fear and threat are as a means of persuasion. This should 
say something to the minister about the way he uses "judg¬ 
ment" and other related theological concepts. Since many 
defense mechanisms and other previously mentioned avoidance 
tactics are used by the receiver, the message is not likely 
to be fully accepted and internalized. 

The work of Marshall McLuhan in describing the dif¬ 
ferences between "hot" and "cool" media might be helpful 
in assisting the minister in constructing his message so 
a maximum amount of involvement takes place in the mind 
of the receiver. Judgment as a means of persuasion should 
be used only indirectly and presented in a "cool" way so 
that the conclusions are drawn by the receiver. 

The work by Sherif in developing the concept of 
the "latitude of acceptance" has several implications 

68 

Buel L. Howe, The Miracle of Dialogue (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1963), p. 56. 
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for the minister who is trying to communicate positions 
different from the receiver's. The study suggests that 
ministers wotild do well to try and determine the position 
held by the prospective receivers. It is to be expected 
that greater acceptance will come from members whose posi¬ 
tions are not far removed from the positions advocated. 

In presenting messages to groups holding extreme positions, 
it seems realistic for the minister to seek acceptance 
for ideas only slightly different from the position of the 
receivers and over a period of time continue to challenge 
them with small changes until significant change has final¬ 
ly taken place. In the light of this study, it would ap¬ 
pear that the minister would be more effectively expending 
his resources to reach those moderate or neutral receivers 
where more substantial changes in belief are predictable. 

The work of Festinger on "cognitive dissonance" is 
helpful in describing one of the important conditions 
under which attitude change takes place. This theory 
seems to be a good description of what happens when a 
prophetic message is really communicated. At times the 
task of the minister is to create a dissatisfaction within 
the cognitive structure of his members. The minister’s 
job is n.ot complete, however, when cognitive dissonance 
is created; the task then becomes more of a pastoral one 
to help restructure the cognitions and then tie them into 
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a motivational and behavioral structure. We have to learn 
to be more specific in the action that we want the attitude 
change to produce. 

The work done by social psychologists on source 
credibility has many implications for the minister who is 
trying to change attitudes. The integrity and trust¬ 
worthiness of the man behind the message is an important 
factor in how a message is received. Too often because 
of careless research and inadequate preparation, the 
minister gives the impression of incompetence when he 
speaks on important issues. In his zeal to get the mes¬ 
sage across the minister must not forget he has to be 
fair and authentic in the methods he uses. The minister's 
image as a competent and trustworthy communicator is cru¬ 
cial to his success as a persuasive speaker. 

Another important factor related to credibility 
is the way in which the minister can establish "common 
ground" with the people to whom he is trying to communi¬ 
cate. For the minister, one of the most important ways 
of establishing "common ground" is to continually relate 
his efforts to the "Gospel proclamation." If the people 
understand that his positions are Biblically and theologi¬ 
cally oriented, he will have a better chance of his message 
being accepted. This is not to say, of course, that this 
will be true in all cases. 
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Finding this common ground is rather basic to the 
minister*s task and an important part of the motivation 
for change. Once again we return to the importance of 
the relationship the minister has established with his 
people and his effectiveness in ,! reading ,: his congregation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LEADER AND GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 

It is outside of the scope of this study to go into 
any great detail on the group process, but an effort will 
be made to lift up some of the major forces working within 
a group that facilitates the process of attitude change. 
Near the end of the chapter the role of the leader in 
facilitating this whole process will be discussed. 

During the past fifteen years, social scientists 
have devoted more and more research to the “how" and "why" 
of group behavior. During this time, those who work in 
group settings have been trying new ways to apply these 
findings to practical situations in organizations and 
business. Some of this research will be covered in this 
chapter along with an effort to relate it to the task of 
the leader as he directs the process of attitude change. 

When the term "group 11 is used throughout this 
study, we are thinking about a collection of people who 
possess the following qualities: (1) a definable member¬ 
ship, (2) group consciousness, (3) a sense of shared pur¬ 
pose, (4) interdependence in satisfaction of needs, 

(5) interaction, and (6) ability to act in a unitary 
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manner.^" When reference is made to groups in relation to 
the church, we are thinking about the church as an organi¬ 
zation consisting of several kinds of groups. 

In trying to discover what makes some groups ef¬ 
fective and others ineffective, social psychologists have 
studied the forces which determine the behavior of the 
group and its members. 

I. PRESSURES TOWARD UNIFORMITY 

Those who have been in groups of any kind, whether 
as a leader or a member, have felt the formal or at times 
the informal pressures from the group to conform. A few 
of these major sources of pressure toward uniformity will 
now be discussed. 

Social Reality . The function of social reality 
that the group plays is very important because opinions, 
attitudes, and beliefs which people hold must have some 
basis on which they rest for their validity, especially 
if the object of the attitude or belief is not clearly 
defined. As Festinger has stated, the less physical 
reality there is to validate the opinions or belief, the 

■^Malcolm and Hulda Knowles, Introduction to Group 
Dynamics (New York: Association Press, 1959), pp. 39-40. 
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2 

greater will be the importance of the group. A classic 

study by Sherif demonstrated that in a situation in which 

the individual is unable to tell if his answer is right 

or wrong, he is almost completely dependent upon the 

3 

group selecting a response. 

An example of this principle would be the person 
looking at a national election and feeling that if the 
loser had won things would be better. The subjective 
validity of this belief depends to a large degree on 
whether or not other people share his opinion and feel 
the same way he does. 

One of the great questions in social psychology re¬ 
lating to the influence of the group is whether the indi¬ 
vidual’s face-to-face contact with members of the group 
places pressure on him to judge, believe, and act in con¬ 
cert with them, or whether the nature of social life is 
such that we inevitably rely on others for information. 
According to the research by Cohen, many kinds of behavior 
which appear to be conformist behavior are simply mani¬ 
festations of the process of arriving at consensual 

2 

E. P. Hollander and J. Hunt (eds.). Current 
Perspectives in Social Psychology (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 19^3), p. 410. 

3 

-'Muzafer and Carolyn Sherif, An Outline of Social 
Psychology (New York: Harper and How, 195^). PP• 2^0-261. 
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4 

validation of a new standard or fact of social life. 

Several different studies have been made to illus¬ 
trate the fact that individuals in a group are influenced 
by how others are responding. Some of the tests conducted 
by Kelly and Woodruff indicate that the knox-rledge indi¬ 
viduals have of their colleagues support of a particular 
position plays a major role in influencing their 
opinions. 

Another aspect of this same principle is that our 

perception of the response of others to a message will 

not only influence attitude change but will do so more or 

less according to the perceived attitude similarity between 

the self and the audience. Newcomb gives the example of 

the conservative going to a Communist meeting. Since there 

is such a wide difference in political philosophy, the 

applause of the Communists will have a '’boomerang’' effect 

on the conservative solidifying his position against the 

7 

view presented.' 

A 

Arthur H. Cohen, Attitude Change and Social 
Influences (New York: Basic Books, 196'+), p. 105• 

5 Ibid ., p. 40. 

£ 

°Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: 
Holt,,Bhinhart and Winston, 1965). P« 103* 

7 Ibid ., p. 104. 
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Studies in group participation have indicated that 
group participation has been effective in changing habits 
of individuals in the group. Most of these studies 
point out that the crucial factor is the recognition on 
the part of the various participants that other people of 
similar attitudes and experiences who are known to have 

g 

begun the session with some aversion have been convinced. 
This recognition must push some waverers over the line to 
accept the change and must reinforce the tentative accep¬ 
tance of all changes strongly enough that they are much 
more likely to follow through on the relevant action when 
they are released from the immediate situation. 

Value of the Group . The strength of the pressures 

toward uniformity in a group are weak in some groups and 

very strong in others as studies by Asch and others have 
o 

indicated. One very important factor in determining the 
strength of the pressure is the amount of attractiveness 
that a particular group has for the member. If the group 
Is valuable and the member finds a real fulfillment in it. 


8 Ibid. 

9 

^S. E. Asch, “Effects of Group Pressure Upon the 
Modification and Distortion of Judgments," in Dorwin 
Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.). Group Dynamics 
(Evanston: How, Peterson, 1953 ). P* 184 . 
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he is more likely to feel the pressures than if the group 
were only of secondary importance 

Other related factors are the degree to which 
other groups are substitutable as a means toward indi¬ 
vidual or group goals, and the length of time the individ¬ 
ual has spent in the group and the closeness of the rela¬ 
tionships he has established.^ 

The type of leadership in the group is also a factor 

in the amount of pressure to conform according to a study 

by Bovard. He shows that a "group centered" leader is 

more likely than a "leader centered" leader to create a 

condition in which the group pressures on the members 

develop uniformity. Specifically, groups with a group 

centered leader are more friendly, communicate with one 

another more readily, like their groups better, and 

12 

develop similar Judgments. 

Under certain conditions, pressures toward uniformi¬ 
ty among members of a group may occur because uniformity 
is considered desirable or necessary in order for the 

10 

Abraham Zaleznik and David Moment, The Dynamics 
of Interpersonal Behavior (New York: Wiley, 19^4), p. 109• 

1: L rbid . 

. 12 

Everett W. Bovard, Jr., "Group Structure and 
Perception," in Cartwright, op . cit ., pp. 184-186. 
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13 

group to achieve its goal. For example, the members of 
an official board might consider a -unanimous vote neces¬ 
sary on a proposed project that will be taken to the con¬ 
gregation. Those who are undecided might be swayed to 
vote "yes" because of this larger loyalty to the total 
program. 

While we have been discussing group pressures that 
produce a certain uniformity of behavior, it should also 
be mentioned that groups might develop a standard which 
requires different people to do different things. The 
pressures put on a new member, or a less skilled member, 
might be different from those directed toward a highly 
skilled member or one who has been in the organization for 
some time. 

In general we can say that the strength of the 
force to conform in a group is determined by the strength 
of the attraction which the group holds for the member, the 
importance of the issue on which conformity is being de¬ 
manded, and the awareness that the group's standard is 
unanimously supported by others. 

■^Leon Festinger, "Informal Social Communication," 
in Cartwright, op . cit ., p. 195* 
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II. PABTICIPATION AND COMMITMENT 

An important aspect of this study on the role of 
the group as an agent for changing attitudes is the par¬ 
ticipation and commitment that takes place within the 
structure of the group. Some group studies indicate that 
many of the participants may not be notably changed at 
the time of the group decision but may change later after 
the participant actually engages in the behavior. 

Some have been successful in using the technique 
of "role playing" to change attitudes. It has been dis¬ 
covered that under many conditions a subject who is induced 
to justify or debate in favor of some position quite dif¬ 
ferent from his own initial attitude will show real atti¬ 
tude change which endures after the role playing is over. 
Attitude change through role playing is more likely to 
occur if the actor finds his role demanding and if he 
achieves new insight.^ 

Theoretical Basis for Induction of Action . One of 
the reasons why participation or "Induction of action" 
might lead to attitude change is that this action can 

14 - , 

Cohen, op . clt ., p. 7^* 

"^H. Kelman, "Induction of Action," in Carl 
Buckman and Paul Second, Problems in Social Psychology 
(New Yorks McGraw-Hill, 1966), p. 1$2. 
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provide the occasion for a person to re-examine his atti¬ 
tudes toward the object.^ The situational demands on 
the person to take or consider taking a particular action 
may be such as to bring into play an active process of re- 
evaluation of his position. This process of re-examination 
may provide attitudinal support for the induced action and 
lead to attitude change. ' The resulting attitude change 
as Kelman points out, would then be occasioned by the 
induction of overt action, but it would actually be pro¬ 
duced by the internal processes that precede and accom- 

1 B 

pany the action. 

The probability that the induction of action will 
lead to attitude change via this particular route depends 
on the nature of the induction. One variable that is 
likely to be particularly important in this connection is 
the degree of pressure exerted on the individual which, 
in turn, determines the freedom of choice left to him. 
Studies indicate that when subjects are given little free¬ 
dom or choice in a matter and forced to make a specific 
decision, attitude change is not likely to take place.^ 

l6 Ibid., p. 143. 1 7 Ibld .. p. 144. 

. l8 Ibid .. p. 145. 

19 

^Gordon L. Lippitt and Edith Seashore, The Leader 
and Group Effectiveness (New York: Association Press. 

iWJTpt if: 
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This is true because the person does not have a chance to 
re-examine his attitudes in the proper atmosphere free of 
resentment from the pressure. 

A second reason the induction of action may lead 

to attitude change is that the action may provide the 

occasion for the occurance of new experiences in relation 
20 

to the object. Once the person has taken a particular 
action, he may have certain new experiences that were un¬ 
anticipated, in the sense that the expectation of these 
experiences did not form the basis for his taking the 
action in the first instance. For example, a man who has 
had a strong feeling against Negroes might find himself in 
a situation where he has to work next to one and from this 
unexpected experience discover some positive things about 
them that he had never known before. This new experience 
could be of such a nature as to produce a re-organization 
of attitudes. 2 ^ 

Another consequence of the induced action is that 
it may lead to certain new social experiences which in¬ 
directly provide new information about the attitude 

22 

object. Given this new information, the persons' atti¬ 
tude toward the object may change. Thus the person may 

20 

Kelman, 0£. cit ., p. 143. 

2 1 Ibid ., p. 144. 2 2 Ibld .. p. 145. 
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find that the action he has taken brings him into agreement 
with an important reference group, or perhaps, does not 
bring him into disagreement with the group as he had 
feared. This relates to the previous discussion on the 
pressures toward group uniformity, that are generated 
from an important reference group. If a group member 
finds a position he has taken or an experience he has had 
does not bring disapproval, he will feel much easier about 
his position. 

In some well-known group studies carried out by 
Lewin in 1958» the group decision turned out to be unani¬ 
mous or near unanimous. Thus when subjects announced 
their decision to take the induced action, they found 
themselves in agreement with the other members of the 

group, and found the group-based barriers to change were 
23 

removed. ^ 

Group Decisions . Directly related to the group 
pressures for uniformity and induction to action is the 
role that group decisions play in the change of attitudes 
and later behavior. Many group studies have been made by 
different social psychologists and the general results 
seem to indicate that if an entire group makes a decision 
about some change in behavior which the members will make, 

23 

^Cohen, oj>. cit ., p. 75 • 
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this agreed-upon behavior will occur even when the members 

24 

are away from the group. 

Several different studies made by Kurt Lewin, re¬ 
ferred to earlier, indicated that group decisions are 
more effective in changing behavior than lectures or group 
discussion without any decision. 2 ^ It should be added at 
this point, however, that it is not really clear what it 
is that makes group decisions work. As Cohen points out, 
there are factors in these studies that have not been iden¬ 
tified, whether it was lecture or the discussion, decision 
or no decision, degree of consensus arrived at in the 
group, or degree of publicity attached to the decision. 

The results of studies made by Bennett in 1955 
indicate that group discussion is not necessarily more 
effective than a lecture in influencing group decision, 
nor is greater public commitment more effective than 
less public commitment in assuring that the decision will 
be carried out. The act of making a decision and the 
degree of group consensus perceived by the Individual, 
taken together, appear to account for the effectiveness of 

oLl 

Kurt Lewin, ’’Studies in Group Decision," in 
Cartwright, op . cit ., pp. 287-301. 

- 25 

^Cohen, op . cit ., p. 103• 

26 Ibid., p. 105. 
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27 

the group decision in influencing action. It would seen 
that how the decision is related to future action is im¬ 
portant and a high degree of consensus on a new decision 
is effective in increasing the probability that it will be 
carried out. 

The results of the many studies made by social 
psychologists indicate that group decision serves to moti¬ 
vate the members of a group to work on a group task and to 

accept a goal established by the group as their own per- 
28 

sonal goal. Although many factors may contribute to 

the effectiveness of the group decision, one of them seems 

to be consensus. When there is unanimity or near-unanimity 

in a group, its members adopt the desired actions more 

29 

readily than when no such unanimity exists. ^ 

The implications of these insights on group deci¬ 
sions points toward the need for using the democratic 
process in arriving at decisions relating to social action 
projects or controversial issues. The more individuals 
are allowed to be a part of the group process the more 
likelihood of their going along with the group decision. 

^Cartwright, op . cit .. p. 145. 

Cohen, op . cit., p. 105» 

2 9 Ibld .. p. 106. 
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In summary, induction of action may lead to atti¬ 
tude change if the action provides the person with new 
experiences in relation to the object, whether these be 
intrinsic experiences with the object itself, or social 
experiences that have reference to the object. The change 
is based on the new information derived from these experi¬ 
ences. The probability of favorable change depends on 
the person's openmindedness to the new information, which 
is in most cases related to the induction. 

III. GROUP COHESIVENESS 
A FACTOR IN ATTITUDE CHANGE 

The Concept of Cohesiveness . Reference has been 

made to the results of studies that have shown the more 

fulfillment and satisfaction a member receives from a 

group, the more influence the group has on his attitudes 

and positions. It has been generally accepted as a result 

of studies made by Lewin and others that the group changes 

30 

as a unit rather than member by member. The more co¬ 
hesive the group, the more it can be expected to move to 
a new attitudinal position as an integrated whole. 

The concept of cohesiveness is somewhat complex and 
not easily understood, especially when efforts are made to 

30 

J C. Gratton Kemp (ed.). Perspectives on the Group 
Process (Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1964), p. 108. 
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measure this quality. As Lippitt has pointed out, a 
number of factors are involved in the cohesiveness of a 
group such as the way members express likings for one 
another, fear of a common enemy, or zeal for a common 
task. One of the most important factors for cohesiveness 
is that which enables members to work together in an inter¬ 
dependent way with each member feeling free to invest 
himself and to make his contribution toward the work of 
the group.^ 1 

Many efforts have been made to narrow the concept 
enough to make it measurable. Festinger made a study 
linking the number of friendship ties existing among the 
members of a group as an indication of cohesiveness.'' 

One of the most helpful concepts has been that of Cart¬ 
wright and Zander who propose to narrow the concept to 
the phenomena of attraction to the group. 

The attraction of any object is a function of the 
needs of the individual and the properties of the object. 
The strength of attraction that a group has for an indi¬ 
vidual depends on the nature and strength of the 

31 

Lippitt, op » cit .. p. 29F. 

32 

Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter and Kurt Back, 
Social ' Pressures in Informal Groups (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950), Chapter 5. 

•^Cartwright, op « cit., pp. 7^-76. 
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individuals needs and upon the perceived suitability of 

34 

the group for satisfying these needs. If the attraction 

to the group is a function of the resultant forces acting 

on the member to belong to the group, the cohesiveness of 

a group is the resultant of ail the forces acting on all 

33 

the members to remain in the group. ^ 

There have been many reasons given as to why people 
join or remain in a group, but two basic reasons are men¬ 
tioned most consistently: (1) the group itself is the 
object of the need and (2) being in the group is the means 
for satisfying needs lying outside the group. The latter 
reason refers to needs the individual might have that 
exist outside of the group such as prestige or recognition. 

The motives that one has for joining a group might 
change as the Individual becomes involved in the group. 

In his work. Allport talks about the "functional autonomy 
of motives." Allport points out that certain behavior 
which was originally instrumental in reaching some further 
goal may become a goal in itself and persist after the 
original goal no longer exists. Belating this to group 
membership, a person may join a group in order to achieve 

. 34 Ibid .. p. 76. 3 ^Ibid. 

36 

^ G. W. Allport, Personality ; A Psychological 
Interpretation (New York: Holt, 1937), p. 65. 
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some external objective, but remain in the group long after 
the original objective is no longer relevant. Group mem¬ 
bership in this instance, which was only instrumental at 
first, has become an end in itself. 

In some of his work on group cohesiveness. Back 
discovered that the differences among the ways in which 
cohesiveness was produced led to different patterns of 
communication and influence among the members. For 

example, when cohesiveness was based on personal attrac¬ 
tion to one another, the members made their discussion a 
long, pleasant conversation in which they expected to be 
able to persuade one another easily. When cohesiveness 
was based on effective performance of the task, they 
were given to do, the members wanted to complete the acti¬ 
vity quickly and effectively, and they discussed only those 
matters which they thought were relevant to achieving their 
purposes. It is logical to assume that the nature of the 
group life will vary with different sources of attraction. 

It would follow that groups should be different to 
the degree that membership in them is the result of one’s 
own desires rather than the result of a requirement that 
must be met. Dimock discovered that groups in the pro¬ 
grams of formal youth agencies are less cohesive than are 

37 

K. W. Back, "Influence through Social Communica¬ 
tion, 11 Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI 
(1951).' ~TW. 
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o Q 

neighborhood gangs. This offers support to our assump¬ 
tion if we can assume that membership in local gangs is 
motivated by the individual’s own personal desires and 
membership in agency groups is the result of some outside 
pressures. 

Increasing the Attractiveness of a Group . Few con¬ 
clusive studies have been made relating directly to the 
factors that increase the valence or attractiveness of 
the group, but a number of things can be properly inferred. 

Among the intrinsic satisfactions from group mem¬ 
bership would be the ’’prestige” a person has within a 
group or the more it appears he might obtain. Studies 
made by the Institute for Social Research of high- 
producing and low-producing industrial and business groups 
indicated that the highest morale and therefore highest 
production rates were in groups where the members felt 

their opinion and ideas were important, and they felt they 

30 

had some chance to influence important decisions. 7 
Another study conducted by the same research organization 
was made of a voluntary organization. The League of Women 
Voters, to see if results would be similar to the 

■^Cartwright, op . clt .. p. 80. 

39 

^Hensis Likert, New Patterns of Management (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), ppT 56-5?. 
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industrial groups. Studies of many leagues indicated that 
the members in the more effective and active leagues have 
appreciably more influence and more feeling of prestige 
than do the members in the less effective leagues. 

Another important factor in increasing group at¬ 
traction is increased interaction among the group members. 
The term “interaction" refers to all words, symbols, and 
gestures with which persons respond to each other. As 
Hare reminds us, every word or gesture carries with it at 

least two kinds of information: "task" and "social- 
41 

emotional." First it has implications for the task of 
the group, as it effects the decision-making process. Re¬ 
search indicated that interaction between people will lead 
to greater accuracy in their perceptions of each other. 
Sven though the first impression is an important factor 
in how members will perceive each other in the future, 

as interaction increases according to Bieri, the percep- 

Ilo 

tions will change somewhat and become more accurate. 

After the members have observed the elements in the situa¬ 
tion and perceived the similarities and differences in the 

^° Ibid ., p. 147. 

4l 

A. Paul Hare, Handbook of Small Group Research 
(New York: Free Press, 1962), p.~£3. 

42 Ibid., p. 86. 
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other group members; they next formulate some hypotheses 

about behavior appropriate to the situation. According to 

Maas and Zander and Cohen, forms of address and behavior 

which are used for social equals differ from those used 

43 

with inferiors and superiors. in this way perceptions 
growing out of increased interaction can have an effect 
on the decision-making process in the group. 

Studies reported by Collins and Guetzkow indicate 
that an individual participant in a group is profoundly 
influenced by other individuals in that group. The ex¬ 
perience of interacting with other human beings strongly 
affects the behavior of each individual. The nature of 

these relationships may either increase task motivation or 

44 

increase defensiveness. 

Another factor relating to cohesiveness is the 
degree to which the members are working in a "competitive 
or co-operative" way. Studies made by the Institute for 
Social Research under the direction of Likert Indicated 
that the co-operative motivation system of management 
generally brings better relationships within the group 

24,3 Ibid ., p. 91. 

44 

Barry E. Collins and Harold Guetzkow, A Social 
Psychology of Group Process for Decision Making (New York: 
Wiley and Sons, 1964), p. 57• 
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and better results in productivity than groups based on 

45 

11 competition motivation.” 

Cohesiveness is not only gained through good inter¬ 
action and experiences from within the group, but it can 
also come in part from pressure on the outside if the 
group is under attack or threatened by danger of some 
kind. The results of this outside pressure may appear to 
the observer to be genuine unity, but this type of co¬ 
hesiveness is not stable as it usually dissolves when the 

threatening condition or fear of a punitive status author- 

46 

ity is no longer present. 

Factors that Decrease the Attractivene ss of a 

Group . The valence of a group will decrease for a member 

if the needs it has been satisfying are reduced or if it 

becomes less suitable as a means for satisfying existing 

needs. Usually a person will attempt to leave the group 

4? 

when its total attractiveness becomes zero. 

Many groups such as church groups retain members 
for a long period of time even after the attractiveness 
is near or equal to zero, because of no strong forces 

46 

-'Likert, op . cit ., p. 82. 

46 

Kemp, o£. cit ., p. 108. 

47 

'Leon Festinger, "Architecture and Group Member¬ 
ship," Journal of Social Issues . VII (1951)* 153• 
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pulling them in the opposite direction or a sense of duty. 
For these people, the church has no real influence in their 
lives and their experience in the fellowship of the con¬ 
gregation has little chance of leading to attitude change. 

The attractiveness of a group may be diminished 
when the members disagree over the way to solve a prob¬ 
lem. Studies made by Festinger indicate that group mem¬ 
bers are less likely to leave a group as a result of a 
disagreement over particular issues than they are over 

differences relating to the method used in solving the 

48 

problem. A member is not likely to be attracted to a 
group according to Festinger in which he feels that others 
will probably disagree with his opinions. 

Another factor that might result in people leaving 
the group is the feeling that other members are too domi¬ 
nating or that they have other unpleasant characteristics. 
In some of his studies, Guetzkow discovered that staff 
conferences in which a high frequency of self-oriented be¬ 
havior occurs are rated by the members as being relatively 
unsatisfying.-^ The type of relationships that members 
have with each other are very important in their reactions 
and feelings about the total group experience. 

^ 8 Ibld ., p. 154. 4 9 Ibid ..,p. 155. 

^°Collins, op . cit ., p. 89. 
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The negative evaluation placed upon membership in a 
group by people in the surrounding community can also have 
a harmful effect on the valence of a group. The studies 
previously mentioned that relate to the prestige factor in 
a group have some application here as our society seems to 
be very class or status conscious. The strong urge for 
upward mobility in America seems to produce many shifts 
in group membership. There are some implications here for 
the difficulty the church often has in taking positions on 
social issues, as very often the position taken is con¬ 
trary to the perceived interests of those in higher eco¬ 
nomic levels. 

Since the attractiveness of a group is very impor¬ 
tant to the influence the group will have on the attitudes 
of its members, and since the interpersonal relationships 
within the group are a major factor in the group's attrac¬ 
tiveness, it would seem helpful to list some of the factors 
that hamper good relations in a group. 

According to studies and research by Collins and 
Guetzkow, disruption may be induced by the individual¬ 
istic, competitivemotivations of the participants. The 
group's effectiveness may be hindered by incompatibilities 
among,the underlying personal characteristics of the group 
members, or it may be that the differences in status among 
the members of the group will have a negative effect on 
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the interpersonal relations of those in the group .^ 

The value of a strong cohesive group for the leader 
who is seeking to change attitudes and accomplish some 
significant tasks cannot be overestimated. For groups 
to attain their maximum usefulness, not only in planning 
and problem solving but also in making possible the de¬ 
velopment of increasing inner psychological and spiritual 
health, there must be a balance between the attention 
given to needs and aims within the individual and those 
within the group. The next portion of this chapter will 
deal with the role of the leader in producing the type of 
group experience that has been described as being so 
essential. 


IV. THE LEADEB AND GROUP COHESIVENESS 

Throughout this study the value of the democratic 
approach to leadership or what has recently been called 
the "principle of supportive relationships," has been 
discussed. The superiority of this approach is certainly 
in evidence when the important area of group cohesiveness 
is considered. 

Through the work of Carter and Benne and Sheats, 
the leadership functions are divided into "task problems" 

- ^Ibid ., Chapter 5» 
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involving leading the group toward the accomplishment of 

certain objectives, and "social-emotional problems" that 

involve the attitudes and general mental condition of the 
<2 

group members. Another way to describe the functions 
would be to call one "content" oriented and the other 
"ego" oriented. Both the task and the social-emotional 
functions of the leader are important to the overall co¬ 
hesiveness of a group as the members not only want to 
feel needed and a creative part of the group, but they 
also want the group to be accomplishing something. In 
this section the social-emotional functions will be dealt 
with first followed by the task functions. 

The Role of Mental Hygienist . The climate or at¬ 
mosphere set by the leader in the group is very important 
for the overall group effectiveness. This is the way 
Gorman describes it: "Successful leadership is dependent 
upon the creation of a climate in which individual differ¬ 
ences can be freely expressed and the individuals achieve 
a sense of personal growth.In creating the type of 
climate described by Gorman, the modem day leader has 
to be in part a mental hygienist; he has to give attention 

^ 2 Likert, op . cit ., pp. 172-17^. 

53 

^Alfred H. Gorman, The Leader in the Group (New 
York; Columbia University, 1963), P* lo"7 
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to the conditions which reduce frustration, tension and 
hostility and do what he can to help create a more pro¬ 
ductive type of atmosphere. 

One of the factors of a supportive atmosphere is 
the manner in which the leader uses his authority. Al¬ 
though the leader has authority by virtue of his position 
in the group, the creative leader depends more on human 
relations skills than status in leading the group. Studies 
indicate that when the leader tries to get results by 
"pulling rank" the group is very often adversely af¬ 
fected.-^ 

While the perogative of decision making is given to 
the leader, it is a tool that should be used sparingly 
and with great discretion. As Bernard has said: 

The fine art of executive decisions consists in 
not deciding questions that are not pertinent, in 
not deciding prematurely, in not making decisions 
that cannot be made effective, and in not making de¬ 
cisions that others should make. 55 

Very often the effective use of decision making depends on 

the leader’s understanding of some of his own needs and 

frustrations lest he use this valuable tool to support 

his own ego needs rather than for the good of the group. 

, -^Likert, o£. cit., p. 1?0. 

55 C . I. Bernard, The Function of the Executive 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, i960), p. 19^. 
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Through the studies made by the Institute for 
Social Research, a helpful list of ways a leader can de- 
emphasize status have been developed: (1) listening well 
and patiently, (2) not being impatient with the progress 
being made by the group (accepting more blame than may be 
warranted for any failure or mistake), (3) giving the 
group members ample opportunity to express their thoughts 
without being constrained by the leader pressing his own 
views, (4) putting his contributions often in the form of 
questions or stating them speculatively, and (5) arranging 
for others to help perform leadership functions which 

c6 

enhance their status*- 3 

In helping to set the proper mental climate for 
the group, the leader should not only be concerned about 
how he uses his authority, but he should have some know¬ 
ledge of the psychology of personal adjustment, or the 
factors that make people behave as they do in their con¬ 
tacts with other human beings. An effective group leader 
should know enough about the members of his group that he 
would be able to understand some of the most important 
causes of their behavior and predict by some means better 
than guess work, just how they are likely to respond to 
various kinds of social stimuli. 

^Likert, on. cit .. p. 171. 
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Many of the troublesome "individual roles" described 
by observers as being common in discussion groups may be 
attributed to overcompensation. A study made by Kenneth 
D. Benne and Paul Sheats might be helpful here: 

The recognition seeker works in various ways to 
call attention to himself, whether through boasting, 
reporting on personal achievements, acting in unusual 
ways, or struggling to prevent his being placed in an 
inferior position. 

The dominator tries to assert authority or superi¬ 
ority in manipulating the group or certain members of 
the group. This domination may take the form of 
flattery, of asserting superior status or right to 
attention, giving directions authoritatively, inter¬ 
rupting the contributions of others . . .57 

Other adjustment problems and frustrations that 
group members might have can be reflected in aggressive 
behavior with attacks being made on the leader or group 
members; or “withdrawal" where they try to avoid all per¬ 
sons and situations which might lead to discomfort. 

Another type of adjustment made by people in defense of 
weak egos is "rationalization." This is a process by which 
an individual gives "socially acceptable" reasons for his 
behavior or his attitude in order to keep himself and others 
from acknowledging the real reasons which he regards as in¬ 
ferior or blameworthy.-^ 


<57 

^'Franklyn S. Haiman, Group Leadership and Democra ¬ 
tic Action (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951), p. 6 5. 

<58 

J Sherif, op . cit., p. 585. 
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The different forms of ego adjustment that have just 
been mentioned appear quite frequently in groups, and the 
leader in dealing with these problems must be something 
of a mental hygienist and do more than just react to the 
external manifestations of the problem. 

Studies made by the Institute for Social Research 

on effective industrial and management groups indicated 

that an effective group does not hesitate to look at and 

deal with friction between its members. When the leader 

has created an open and permissive atmosphere, personal 

problems within the group can be brought out into the 

open and discussed. An effective group does not have 

values which frown upon criticism or which prevent bring- 

<o 

ing friction between the members into the open. As a 
result of this open and supportive relationship, frictions 
do not "simmer" and "boil" under the surface, but they 
are out in the open where they can be constructively 
handled• 

The implications of the relationship between the 
content oriented and the ego oriented functions of the 
group leader will be discussed in more detail in the con¬ 
clusions at the end of the chapter, but for now it should 
be said that the content functions of the group are 

J ^Likert, op . clt .. p. 175• 
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directly affected by the ego fulfillment or lack of ful¬ 
fillment in the group. Conflicts causing tensions and 
hostility and other emotional problems can completely 
immobilize a group. So often this is what happens when a 
leader deals with a controversial subject without proper 
regard for his mental hygienist role. 

The Sole of Communication Facilitator . It is quite 
obvious that communication is related in one way or another 
to everything that will be discussed in terms of the 
leader's role in group cohesiveness. The group cannot 
exist as a unit unless there is sufficient communication 
within the group for the members to recognize it as a unit. 
The group cannot move in any direction unless there is an 
understanding of direction and objective. 

The leader who is sensitive and understanding must 
be able to elicit information from group members and to 
summarize and interpret it so that not only is that which 
is said understood by all, but through good communication 
there is movement toward consensus of the goal of the 
group.The essence of communication is the development 
of mutual understanding in the group so that objectives 
and goals as they are developed have relevance and meaning 

^°Jane Warters, Group Guidance (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, I960), p. 71. 
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for each member of the group. The leader by virtue of 
his central position in the group must play a part in 
this process. 

A helpful definition of one phase of communication 
is given to us by Ruel Howe: 

Communication is not the process of getting total 
agreement among a group with the point of view of 
the communicator; it is not giving our answer to 
people’s questions; rather the real purpose is to 
bring people with unique and profound differences 
into responsible relations in which the uniqueness 
of each stands in complementary relation to the 
other. This is possible even when there is disagree¬ 
ment. 6i 

Among the main barriers to communication in a 
group that the leader must be aware of are the feelings 
of inadequacy and insecurity on the part of certain group 
members. Because of lack of verbal skill or self- 
confidence or fear of a negative reaction, the member is 
reluctant to make his contribution to the group. The 
leader must be aware of these tendencies in members of 
his group and do what he can to increase the members self- 
confidence so he will have the courage to make his 
contribution. As Warters appropriately points out, it is 
often easy to confuse insecurity for indifference or lack 
of concern.^ 
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Another barrier to communication is listening with¬ 
out trying to understand. Very often the stronger the 
feelings are on a particular subject, the less likely it 
is that there will be any mutual element in the communi¬ 
cation between persons holding different points of view. 
This is true because evaluation is almost always from the 

(L o 

hearer's point of reference, not the speaker's. ' 

Heightened emotions make it difficult to listen 
with understanding and to achieve the frame of reference 
of another participant when the other has a point of view 
different from the listener’s. At this point, the role 
of the leader is to try and be a moderator and interpret 
the opposing points of view without the emotional over¬ 
tones given to them by their authors. The leader's role 

is to develop more flexibility in the opposing members 

6k 

helping them see the "other" point of view. 

Limited face-to-face contacts can work against good 
communication. These lack of contacts can come from status 
differences, physical arrangements or organization struc- 
ture. A serious consequence of lack of contact is the 
development of stereotyped attitudes and feelings toward 
members of groups other than their immediate contacts. 

63 Ibid ., p. 74. 64 Ibid., p. 75. 

63 Ibid. 
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In this kind, of situation, the leader through carefully- 
structured meetings should arrange for more face-to-face 
meetings and other opportunities for personal contact. 

Listening is a very important tool for the leader 
who is trying to really establish communication with his 
members. Since we can never be sure that we have complete¬ 
ly understood another person, it is important that we test 
the accuracy of our listening by trying to restate in his 
own language the expression of the speaker and then to 

66 

check if the restatement is acceptable to the speaker. 

This is very difficult to do but it will help eliminate 
many distortions of meaning that members receive in their 
day-to-day communication with each other. 

The Role of Goal Analysis . Moving into the 
leader’s task or "content” role, an important function 
of the group leader is to analyze both the problem or 
project with which the group is concerned and the process 
that is active in the group as it works on the task. The 
requirement is not only the capacity to analyze but the 
ability to help the group on the basis of one's analysis. 

While the leader has a special obligation to help 
the group members realize the objectives held basic by 

66 Ibid., p. 74. 
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the group, organization, or agency, the leader as Coyle 
says must not be a manipulator. 

He interprets and makes available the resources 
of the agency including its outlook on life as ex¬ 
pressed in agency objectives. Because his first con¬ 
cern is always the opportunity for self directed 
growth, he does not coerce people to accept points 
of view or teach them indirectly to become subservi¬ 
ent to leadership. Free and understanding acceptance 
of new values and the participation in new learning 
provide the essential nourishment to growth.67 

The leader who is sensitive to the feelings and 
attitudes in the group and is understanding is better 
able to communicate with the group members and help 
"nourish” the process of goal formulation with his analy¬ 
sis and guidance. Any leader who is involved in leading 
a group through a process of social change understands how 
important it is to keep the objectives and goals of the 
organization in front of the group at all times. Often 
many negative and hostile reactions from group members 
could have been avoided if the change could have been seen 
in the light of the goals and purposes of the group. 

It is possible that certain goals of an organiza¬ 
tion might have to change from time to time in order for 
the group to still be responsible to the major purposes 
of the organization. Changing times often require 


^Thomas Gordon, "The Functioning of the Group 
Centered Leader," in Kemp. op . cit ., p. 224. 
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re-evaluation and flexibility. In his work on leadership, 
Selznick distinguished between an organization and an in¬ 
stitution. The former is defined as "a technical instru¬ 
ment for mobilizing human energies and directing them 
toward set aims . 15 An institution is defined as ”a natural 

product of social needs and pressures, a responsive, adap- 

68 

tive organism. Selznick continues by saying "the execu¬ 
tive becomes a statesman as he makes the transition from 

6q 

administrative management to institutional leadership." 7 
In the thinking of Selznick, real leadership and 
group effectiveness goes beyond efficiency in organization 
and the movement toward "frozen" goals; there has to be an 
aspect of creativity as the group becomes responsive and 
adoptive to the changing needs of the times. In Selznick's 
words: "When the goals are clear cut and most knowledge 

can be made on the basis of known and objective technical 
criteria, then an engineer rather than a leader is called 


Bole of Establishing Structure. Every group re¬ 
quires some structure if it is to function effectively. 
Without a pattern of operation, there will be uncertainty 


68 

Philip Selznick, Leadership in Administration 
(Evanston: Sow, Peterson, 1957), p. 6. 

6 9 Ibid .. p. 7 . 7 °Ibid .. p. 8 . 
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and confusion about how the group should function and 
about what policies, if any, exist in respect to certain 
issues. All members need to feel some security and cer¬ 
tainty in the group, and this requires a group structure 
that is understood and accepted by all members. 

After some studies that had been conducted on 
“group morale," Gill said: "The clarity of members' per¬ 
ceptions of their reciprocal relationships and responsi¬ 
bilities is crucial, regardless of whether these mutually 
recognized relationships correspond to formal structure. 
And furthermore, the clarity of such perceptions is seen 

to depend, in part, upon the leader behavior of immediate 
71 

superiors ." 1 

In a group that is led by the democratic procedures, 
the organizational structure is worked out by the group 
with the guidance and assistance of the leader. Once the 
structure is agreed upon by the members and understood by 
the group, the group can function in a more effective and 
efficient way. 

By way of summary in this section, we can say that 
the task role of the leader and the group is to help se¬ 
lect, define, and solve common problems keeping in mind 


tflurray Boss and Charles Henry, New Understanding 
of Leadership (New York: Association Press, 1957). P* 83. 
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at all times the underlying objectives and purposes of the 
group. The ego or social-emotional function of the leader 
and group is to help create an accepting and supportive 
atmosphere through effective interaction and needs satis¬ 
faction. In this way the motivation and loyalty of the 
group increases making it more effective in its task role. 

One of the most important things that can be said 
in this section is that while what the group leader does 
is important, what he does is less important than how he 
feels about the members. His feelings should be those of 
understanding and acceptance and respect for the personal 
worth and dignity of each member. This respect should 
not be diminished by knowledge of the members* problems, 
idiosyncrasies, and inadequacies. 

It is interesting and encouraging to note that lead¬ 
ers in the field of group dynamics agree that the group can 

go through a process of growth and maturation similar to 

72 

that of individuals. A maturing group has a clearer 
understanding of its purposes and goals; it is able to 
plan ahead; it has achieved a high degree of effective 
inter-communication; and it is able to make good use of 
the differing abilities and opinions of its members. 

The group is functioning in an atmosphere of psychological 

^^Haiman, op . cit ., p. 103 * 
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freedom where the expression of feelings and all points of 
view are encouraged. 

The prospects of the group growing and maturing in 
the understanding of its purpose and the capacity to carry 
out that purpose is further incentive for the use of the 
democratic method of leadership. 

V. IMPLICATIONS FOE THE MINISTER 

There are many implications from the studies re¬ 
lated in this chapter that would be an asset for the 
minister in his task of changing social attitudes. All 
group research indicates that the more needs an individual 
finds fulfilled in the group, the more he will be influ¬ 
enced by the decisions and attitudes of the group. The 
importance of group cohesiveness should point out the ne¬ 
cessity of the pastoral role of caring for the individual 
needs of the group members as they are expressed in their 
interaction with the group. The research that points to 
the importance of group cohesiveness and attitude change 
lifts up in an interesting way the manner in which the 
pastoral task of the minister supports his prophetic task. 

The distinction between the task oriented and the 
ego oriented functions of the group leader are helpful. 

The church seems to have aspects of each, and the minister 
must be aware of both of these functions for an effective 
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group. Ministers have discovered that some very important 
projects developed by what was primarily a ''task" oriented 
group were destroyed by a long list of "hidden agenda" 
items relating to individual's "ego needs" that were not 
being met. Undercover struggles for secuirty, recognition, 
status and power can have the effect of completely chang¬ 
ing the direction of the "task" oriented group. 

Some social psychologists say that the task and ego 
functions so important for every group cannot be supplied 
by the same leader. 

The individual who presses toward solution of a 
task inadvertently forces those around him to make 
continual minor adjustments in their behavior, and to 
re-examine continually their ideas and values in the 
light of these external demands. The individual who 
concerns himself with internal social-emotional prob¬ 
lems on the other hand, is supportive in his responses 
to the ideas and behavior of those around him, and 
continually reaffirms their dominant values. The 
orientation of the task specialist is thus more tech¬ 
nological, that of the social-emotional specialist 
more traditionalistic.73 

While Slater describes the difficulties associated 
with one person fulfilling both of these functions very 
well, this is exactly what the minister who is concerned 
about changing social attitudes has to do. One of the 
temptations of the minister as prophet is to deal so 


"^Philip E. Slater, "Role Differentiation in Small 
Groups," American Sociological Review , XX (1955)* 307. 
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aggressively and exclusively with the task functions that 
he fails to consider the ambiguity of human feelings and 
the personal aspects of the people he is trying to change. 
Another temptation is for the minister to be so concerned 
about the !, ego l! function of the group that he never takes 
a position and avoids really dealing with the difficult 
issues. It is becoming increasingly important that the 
minister who is trying to serve as a change agent be 
flexible enough to help fulfill the "task 11 and "ego” roles 
needed in the group. 

An important implication of the principle of sup¬ 
portive relationships is that the leader is not alone in 
his efforts to accomplish a task as the resources of the 
group are used to help work through some complex problems. 
If the minister has helped develop a strong cohesive group, 
his prophetic task will be greatly facilitated by the 
forces working in the group. In view of the complexities 
of the problems that the church faces in our society 
today and the efficiency of the group process in helping 
to change attitudes, it has been suggested that in the 
future we might hear more discussion of a “prophetic 
group.“ 

The many studies that have proven the effectiveness 
of the group decision process in changing attitudes and 
strengthening weakly held positions is a valuable asset 
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to the minister and emphasizes once again the resources of 
an effectively working group. People are sometimes hesi¬ 
tant to take positions that might place them in a differ¬ 
ent light to the rest of the group, and having the support 
of the other group members will give the needed "ego" sup¬ 
port that might be needed in taking the new position. 
Closely related to this is the finding that each person 
tends to feel committed to a particular decision to the 
degree that he has the opportunity to participate in it. 
This means that whenever the occasion arises for the church 
to take a position on a particular issue, it is important 
that all board members be involved in the total decision¬ 
making process. Care should be taken to assure a good 
representative turnout at the meeting. 

Through his supportive and accepting leadership 
style, the minister can create the type of atmosphere 
where the members feel free to express their feelings of 
approval and disapproval over the group action. A certain 
amount of flexibility develops in the group as a result 
of this atmosphere. Flexibility is the degree to which 
the members are "open" enough to consider the different 
points of view that are being expressed in the group. When 
attitudes and positions become "frozen" and polarized and 
the people with differing views are working not to seek 
out the truth but to strengthen their positions, very 
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little meaningful communication and growth takes place. 

There are certain risks involved for the minister 
who really follows a principle of supportive relation¬ 
ships. As Gordon has suggested, there is a risk in 

really listening to someone because if we do, we expose 

oU 

ourselves to the possibility of being changed. It is 
particularly difficult for the minister to change his 
mind or admit he was wrong since he has traditionally 
been placed by his congregation in a position of "having 
the answers." The minister often finds himself in situa¬ 
tions where he feels duty-bound to "keep the image." 
Another possible result of our really listening is that 
the one to whom we are listening might change in that if 
he really knows someone is listening to him carefully and 
trying to understand, he may obtain new understanding 
because he is expressing himself more clearly. y The 
minister often finds it difficult to listen since he is 
so accustomed to a preacher-listener type of relationship 
with his congregation. Creative listening often involves 
the development of a skill he has had little real practice 
in using. 

• 7 ^Kemp, on. cit., pp. 233-23^» 

75 Ibid .. p. 23^. 
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It is important for the cohesiveness of the group 
and the fulfillment of the minister’s task of effectively 
changing attitudes, that the mission and goals of the 
church be kept clearly before the people at all times. 
Groups that are united by common underlying beliefs and 
principles are much stronger and more effective than 
groups that lack this important quality. If church 
groups are fully aware of their mission and goals, they 
will feel secure enough to become more adaptive and re¬ 
sponsive to changing situations. The more the minister 
can clarify and expand the group's understanding of their 
task, the more individual fulfillment the members will 
receive. 

The work being done on group valences could be 
helpful to the pastor as he tries to assess the attraction 
his church group has for the members. So many members are 
outside of the circle of involvement and never completely 
drop out, but are never really a part of the group. Nega¬ 
tive valences might include such things as the current 
alienation from the church on the part of many people 
because the church does not seem to be relevant, or 
narrow denominationalism, or even the many different 
things that compete for the time of the average American. 
When a definite negative force such as disagreement with 
a church ''stand" is developed, this is often enough to 
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cause them to withdraw formal membership. The minister 
should help provide the type of involvement where the 
people will have their attraction to the church increased 
thus strengthening the valence toward the group. 

The minister as an effective leader and change 

agent must in some respects be a mental hygienist. The 

minister should realize that many times compensation might 

be behind some of the problems he is having with certain 

group members. If the minister is aware of the particular 

individual’s need for recognition, he might be able to 

avoid major conflicts by dealing with the individual’s 

need. Very often the social reactionary or the 11 extremist” 

is the one who is struggling to cover up certain deep- 

seated inadequacies. Several studies have been conducted 

on the personality syndrome of the "extremist,” and an 

important aspect of many of his problems seem to be the 

76 

deep feeling of inadequacy.' 

In creatively dealing with hostility in the demo¬ 
cratic group, the minister should first of all have an 
understanding of and an ability to deal with his own 
emotional life before he can help the group members deal 
with theirs. The leader who denies or distorts his own 

76 

'°T. W. Adorno et al. t The Authoritarian Person ¬ 
ality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950) 
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emotions will usually succeed in controlling or blocking 

77 

the group at the level of feeling. Another related 
point is that the leader is always the object of contra¬ 
dictory feelings on the part of group members. When the 
structure of the group is not tight or rigid, there is 
real opportunity for the contradictory and ambivalent 
feelings of the members to show through and reflect on 

the minister. An insecure minister might feel threatened 

78 

by this and react in an unconstructive way. 

The studies made on the "induction to action" 
theory have several implications for the minister as he 
seeks to become a more effective change agent. If through 
the church the members could have contact with minority 
groups and become involved in different welfare projects 
or other social ministries, this might introduce them to 
some new experiences that could lead to definite attitude 
changes. The implication is that attitude change is not 
always a long, deliberate process if certain opportunities 
for new experiences can be structured for the members 
enabling them to be exposed to situations they might not 
otherwise encounter. A church is at its best when it can 

- 77 Richard A. Bollinger, "Hostility in Church 

Groups: Phenomenon and Response," Pastoral Psychology , 

II (January 1952), p. 33• 

78 Ibid .. p. 34. 
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create the type of atmosphere through group discussion and 
supportive experiences to help people through new and 
attitude changing experiences. 

Some Theological Considerations . In a previous 
chapter, many of the theological implications for the demo¬ 
cratic approach to leadership were given, but individual 
participation in the decision-making process had not been 
considered. The theologian Kraemer reminds us that every 

Christian is a member of the “laos" first and then secon- 

79 

darily he receives special status and authority. 7 The 
participative type of group that a democratic leader 
develops looks to the membership as a whole for the solu¬ 
tion to problems and not just to the leader. It is 
through this participation in the affairs of the church 
and in the important decision-making process that the 
laymen is fulfilling his function as a member of the 
"laos." 

In his work, Kraemer sees a certain parallel between 
new awareness of the role of the laity and our new under¬ 
standings of leadership through our studies of group 
80 

work. Both of these movements emphasize the importance 

"^Hendrik Kraemer, Theology of the Laity (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 195&)# PP» 218-219. 

8 Q Ibld.. p. 220. 
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of member participation and place the leader in more of 
a supportive role. No one person in our complex society 
can produce all of the resources needed for the creative 
solution of problems. In First Corinthians 12, Paul dis¬ 
cusses how each individual has been given special gifts 
to use, but all are called to one purpose to serve one 
God. Through allowing effective participation in the work 
of the group, the leader or minister is enabling the mem¬ 
bers with special "gifts” to use them to the glory of God. 

Another aspect of this same principle is the fact 
that our Judaeo-Christian religious values underline the 
importance of man’s "free will" and his "free choice." 

All members of the group should be free to dissent, to be 
in the minority or to stand alone, or to differ with the 
leader without fear of the consequences. The member shouH 
be stimulated to release his creative best. As Gordon 
Lippitt has said: 

Man wants to take pride in his achievement, intel¬ 
lectual, asthetic, political or any other. This 
pride has an especial value in group performance when 
a member’s ideas or actions tend to be supported by 
the others during the problem solving phase. Leaders 
should work to have the pardonable pride of individ¬ 
uals serve and advance the group objectives. 


Q-j 

Gordon L. Lippitt, "Ethical Dimensions of Group 
Leadership," Pastoral Psychology . XVIII (March 1967 ), 
p. *K). 
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It is encouraging to know that study and research 
have illustrated that groups can grow and mature, that 
when effective leadership principles are used, movement 
in a particular direction can take place. All too often 
ministers have felt that only through their preaching and 
their own individual skills could anything of a substan¬ 
tial nature really get accomplished. Through the use of 
supportive leadership principles, a power can become gen¬ 
erated in a group, making members more productive and 
minimizing conflicts that block group progress. In short, 
the development and direction of groups does not have to 
be left to chance or circumstance. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE LEADER AND THE PROCESS OF CHANGE 

In the previous chapters the style of leadership 
most effective for attitude change has been discussed 
along with the way the leader can most effectively use 
persuasive communication and the group process to the 
greatest advantage in the task of attitude change. In 
this chapter the role of the leader in the process of 
change itself will be discussed. 

I. MOTIVATION OF THE LEADER 

The best place to begin in the discussion of the 
supportive role of the leader in the process of change 
is with the basic attitude and motivation of the leader 
himself. The process of change in large organizations has 
been studied extensively. Some of the studies have been 
related to how management can best initiate change; 
others have been related to meeting the problems of com¬ 
munity change; but regardless of the type of change, an 
increasing consensus among social scientists is that the 
feelings and attitudes of a leader about both persons 
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and change are central to any efforts to help changes take 
place. 1 

The leader's feelings in any situation are reflected 
to others regardless of how much effort is made to hide 
them. For this reason, clarity about a leader's assump¬ 
tions and feelings, both within himself and in his rela¬ 
tionships with those with whom he is working, is very im¬ 
portant during the process of change. 

The leader who becomes involved in the process of 
change should very carefully analyze his motives for get¬ 
ting involved. The leader might consider analyzing 
whether he is genuinely interested in changing certain at¬ 
titudes because of the general "good" it will bring, or 
does he enjoy this involvement because it inspires feel¬ 
ings of power, assurance, or self-righteousness. It is 
true that all motivation is complex and involves both 
altruism and self-interest, but the problem comes when 
the leader is so busy creating a situation which will 
satisfy his own needs, that he is unable to respond to 
the needs of the people. When this happens his assistance 

^Thomas R. Bennett, The Leader and the Process of 
Change (New York: Association Press, 1962 ), p. 17. Simi¬ 
lar conclusion reached by R. Lippitt, J. Watson and B. 
Westley, The Dynamics of Planned Change (New York: 

Harcourt, Brace, 195&)» Chapter 5• 
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may be a hindrance and whatever it is, it probably will 
2 

be rejected. 

There might be situations where the leader will 
feel some uneasiness about the justification for what he 
is trying to do, the direction in which he is trying to 
lead. The causes of his anxiety might be rational or 
irrational, but the important thing is this uneasiness 
is transmitted to the group, and if it is unresolved it 
will plague them both. 

Clearly then it is important for the leader to 
feel right about what he is doing, just as it is important 
for the group to have confidence in the competence of the 
leader. While the democratic group leader will not force 
his will on the group and will not pull unwilling follow¬ 
ers in a certain direction, his guidance and direction 
will go a long way toward influencing the decision of the 
group on a particular issue. The more rapport he has 
with the group, the more likely the group is to be influ¬ 
enced by his leadership. The leader who projects uneasi¬ 
ness and insecurity in a position will not be able to 

give the support and guidance needed as well as the man 

3 

who is confident of the direction. 

2 Ibid., p. 93. 

3 

^Abraham Zaleznik, "The Human Problems of Leader¬ 
ship," Harvard Business Review, XLI (July-August 1963), 

50 . . 
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The results of a wide survey by Zaleznik of busi¬ 
ness and professional people who were in positions of 
leadership indicated that one of the main sources for the 
dilemma that leaders face can be found in their own inner 
conflicts. Many group or organizational problems that 

leaders encounter, according to Zaleznik, are often a 

4 

projection of their inner problems and conflicts. 

The Leader 8 s Ethical Position . The leader’s ethi¬ 
cal position is an important part of the image he projects 
to his group. If the leader is unaware of his ethical 
beliefs and practices or resorts to unethical behavior, 
he may cause resentment and conflict to arise in the group. 
If members find the leader treating members of the group 
in an unequal way, they are likely to rebel or refuse to 
contribute creatively.^ 

The operational methods of the leader are impor¬ 
tant. If the leader manipulates members by refusing to 
give full voice to the opposition and encouraging sympa¬ 
thizers to speak more often, he is likely to lose respect 
of the group and fail to gain the benefit of the full 
resources of the group. As Eaiman has stated: 

' 4 

ibid . 

^Gordon L. Lippitt, Leadership in Action (Washing¬ 
ton: National Education Association, 19^1), p."62f. 
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To pretend to believe in free discussion and yet, 
in practice, to try cautiously to keep it going in 
the "right" direction is to commit a crime against the 
human spirit. Such pretense is far worse than open 
opposition to free speech. • . . The former creates an 
atmosphere of tension and timidity, or of hearty and 
unconvincing good-fellowship, that takes all the bite 
out of discussion and makes people turn from it in 
bored disgust.6 

The leader who conducts a meeting fairly and is 
concerned about all members having the opportunity to 
participate and express their feelings, will be more 
"credible" to the members, even those who disagree with 
his position. 


The Issue of Manipulation . Whenever the leader 
uses the group process and persuasive methods of communi¬ 
cation for the purpose of changing social attitudes, he 
must continually be aware of the often fine line between 
manipulation that debases and dehumanizes and persuasive 
activity that opens up new opportunities for greater 
freedom and maturity.' It is very important that the pro¬ 
cess of persuasion both through the spoken word and the 
group process be conducted in a democratic atmosphere with 
both leader and group member collaborating in the change 
process. 

' ^Franklyn S. Haiman, Group Leadership and Democra ¬ 
tic Action (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 195 D» P» ll6". 

7 

C. I. Itty and Ralph C. Young, "Human Engineering," 
Laity , No. 23 (July 1967), 3 . 
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A growing field of interest in the social sciences 


is the area that has been called "Human Engineering." 

This can be defined as "man's conscious, deliberate, plan¬ 
ned efforts to change other men's attitudes and beliefs 

8 

as well as social structure. There are important differ¬ 
ences in the way this "human engineering" can be carried 
out. Authoritarian human engineering is when the leader 
has a high degree of control over the subjects and in¬ 
tends to keep it. There is manipulative human engineering 
where the leader has less direct control, but he uses 
devious tricks to manipulate and get control. Then there 
is what can be described as collaborative human engineer¬ 
ing where the leaders and those influenced try to collabo¬ 
rate toward common goals to which both are committed 

o 

freely or voluntarily. It is the collaborative human 
engineering that this study has been recommending as the 
method for the democratic leader. 

The democratic leader who is using the techniques 
described in this study to change social attitudes is also 
training the members of the group in shared leadership 
and giving them more and more responsibility for making 

8 

■ Howard V. Perlmutter, "Human Engineering: Its 
Necessity and Dangers," Laity , No. 23 (July 1967), 10. 

9 Ibid ., p. I4f. 
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decisions. Even while the leader is using what has beer- 
described as group dynamics he is helping his members 
become more sophisticated in their knowledge of the group 
process. As one social scientist has said: 

. . • unquestionably social science research has 
developed increasingly effective means of persuasion, 
but practitioners in the field are not able to exer¬ 
cise more persuasion. Why? Because the same know¬ 
ledge that increases the effectiveness of the per¬ 
suader also increases the sophistication of his audi¬ 
ence, sharpens their critical faculties, and fortifies 
their scepticism—persuaders have been in a race to 
keep up with the developing resistance of the people 
to be persuaded.10 

The leader must keep in mind at all times that the 
growth and maturity in freedom of his members are very 
important. At times the temptation will arise to try 
what seems to be a ”short-cut” method of manipulation to 
achieve certain ends but while this might accomplish an 
immediate goal, it will ultimately be self-defeating. 


II. SUPPOSTIVE HOLE OF LEADER 
IN PROCESS OF CHANGE 


While the group is working through problems and 
issues involved in the process of change, the democratic 
leader has a very important supportive role to play in 
the process. One of his tasks is to make sure that all 
of the different committees and parts of the group are 

10 Ibid .. p. 17. 
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functioning together with the channels of communication 
wide open. The leader, having a more "detached" view of 
the situation than the group members, who are closely- 
bound up in the process,is able to interpret to the group 
members just what is taking place in the group. 11 

Along with the interpretation of what is taking 

place in terms of the group process the leader also feeds 

information into the group relating to the overall goals 

and purpose of the organization. As the group begins to 

receive this new information, they gradually start to form 

a new picture of themselves as a social unit. The change 

often begins with the development of new insight and it 

continues until the Insight has been substantiated by 

12 

altered values, activities, and attitudes. 

The supportive role of the leader is not so much to 
change the goals of the organization as to help inform 
members of more adequate methods of reaching their existing 
goals. The leader’s knowledge of techniques and his total 
perspective of the whole effort is very important. In 
this complex time in which we are living, knowledge is 
one of the important requirements of responsibility for 

- ^Lippitt, op . cit .. p. 104. 

1 2 Ibld .. p. 105. 
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13 

the leader. Without a depth of understanding of the 

project and the available knowledge that would help the 

group with the task, the group becomes handicapped in terms 

1 h. 

of what can be accomplished. Even with all of the avail¬ 
able information, the decision is hard enough to make, but 
lack of information compounds the difficulty. 

There are times when the leader’s grasp of the total 
situation might lead him to recommend some important pro¬ 
cedural or structural changes. The situation might re¬ 
quire the leader to be as persuasive as he can in lifting 
up the merits of his plan. While this process of per¬ 
suasion is going on, however, the participation of the 
group members in the discussion and their approval of 
each procedure is very important.^ 

Support Through Creating Climate for Change . 

There are times when the supportive task of the leader is 
to help set up situations where the group will have ex¬ 
periences conducive to the changing of their attitudes. 

At this point the principles discussed in the section on 
”induction to action 15 become important. For example, 

13 

Johannes Messner, The Executive (St. Louis: 

B. Herder, 1965), p. 308. 

l 4 Ibid ., p. 309. 

■^Lippitt, o£. cit ., p. 107* 
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Festinger and Kelly report a community service project 
which was designed to promote interaction among the resi¬ 
dents of a housing project. The real end sought by the 
program was not the specific service provided by the new 
group, but rather a reduction of the negative and stereo¬ 
typed attitudes which governed the residents' view of 
each other and themselves.^ In this situation, the role 
of the leader was to create a special environment in which 
the residents of the project could undergo a new process 
of learning. 

Since the attitude of the group members is based 
to a considerable degree on the types of experiences they 
have had, the leader's role often becomes one of facili¬ 
tating certain changes in the group members environment 
which would enable them to have new types of experiences. 
One extension of this concept has been the development 
of what has been called the 11 cultural island." The 
theory holds that in order to train adults in new patterns 
of interpersonal behavior, it is desirable to remove them 
from their standard environments and place them in special 

environments where they are free to innovate, practice, 

17 

and test new behaviors. 

Leon Festinger and Harold H. Kelly, Changing At ¬ 
titudes through Social Contact (Ann Arbor: Hesearch Center 
for Group Dynamics, 1951)» P» 25. 

17 

Lippitt, op . cit ., p. 111. 
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Giving Internal Support Through the Change Process . 
Up to this point the supportive role of the leader has 
been described as involving the introduction of something 
new into the life of the group or organization to help 
initiate or support the process of change. There is also 
an important leader function, however, that involves 
giving "internal support" to the group members during the 
actual change process itself. 

One way of offering internal support is by encour¬ 
aging the group that the change is really possible through 
giving moral and spiritual undergirding. The more pro¬ 
found and anxiety producing the change is, the more col¬ 
laboration and closer relationship between the leader 
and the group is needed. The change program must include 
emotional support as well as cognitive or informational 
elements for successful implementation. Human changes 
are bound up in self-image and in the social fabric from 
which individuals gain their evaluation and definition of 

1 Q 

self. As a result, rational persuasion is not likely 
to meet all the real needs of the individual viewing a 
change• 


^Warren G. Bennis and Holies W. Peter, Comparative 
Theories of Social Change (Ann Arbor: Foundation for Re¬ 
search on Human Behavior, 1966), p. 296. 
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Another way a leader can offer internal support is 
through what some social psychologists have called 
"rational reality testing." The leader tries to see that 
the group maintains a reasonable, objective and realis¬ 
tic view of the process of change. This means, for 
example, helping the group in the establishment of short- 
range goals which can serve as steps toward the ultimate 
objective. It means helping to sustain the group’s inter 
est in the change through what might at times be long 
periods of uncertainity when progress seems very slow. 
Even when the group loses sight of the goal from time to 
time, it is very important that the leader keep the goal 
in mind.^ 

One of the most important things the leader can 
do in giving internal strength is to help the group devel 
op the self-confidence and ability to be able to deal ef¬ 
fectively with similar problems in the future if they 
happen to develop. In other words, the leader’s role 
becomes that of enabling the group to function and make 
important decisions on its own. In short, the leader 
should become as concerned about the group's competence 

^Lippitt, op . cit ., p. 114. 
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in evaluating new ideas and procedures as he is with 

20 

getting his own ideas across. 

III. THE LEADER AND RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

Many times the church, school, or company leader 
will find members of the group resisting change making 
the task of attitude change more difficult. In this 
section, a study will be made of (1) the causes of resis¬ 
tance, (2) ineffective responses to resistance, and (3) 
how to handle resistance. 

It should be mentioned that the many complex issues 
involved In some of the more severe forms of resistance 
growing out of certain inter-group pressures or power 
conflicts are outside of the scope of this study. The 
presence of vested interests and the frailities of human 
nature can combine to offer formidable resistance to any 
plans of change. 

The Causes of Resistance . An ever present factor 
in most cases of resistance to change is a fear of the 
unknown elements in the change. When the status quo is 
maintained, no new demands are made on the group and 
things remain functioning in a normal manner. As Bennett 

20 

Earl M. Rogers, The Diffusion of Innovations 
(New York: Free Press, 19^2), p. 250. 
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has said: "The familiar is a situation in which our ex¬ 
pectations, responses, and anticipation of consequences 

are ‘organized 1 —there is stability and predictability 

21 

that enables us to ‘know what to do.‘" On the other 
hand, the new produces the "unknown" and relationships 
are uncertain. 

Resistance to the anticipated change is generally 
greater where the people possess little or incorrect 
knowledge about the change and the reasons for it, have 
relatively little trust in those promoting the change, and 
have comparatively low influence in controlling the nature 
and direction of the change. The group needs as much 
understanding of the change and its consquences, as much 
influence in developing and controlling the change and as 

22 

much trust in the initiator of the change as is possible. 

Very often changes are met with resistance because 
of the vested interests of the parties involved. A good 
example of this would be the negative reaction of many 
people to increases in welfare benefits for the under¬ 
privileged because of the fear that it will take more 
money from their own pockets in the form of higher taxes. 
Another example is the organized effort of people without 

21 

Bennett, op . cit ., p. 35* 

22 

Bennis, oj>. cit., p. 296. 
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children to oppose the passage of a school bond when the 
passage meant a rise in taxes for everyone. Still another 
reaction against change could be the view that "things are 
good enough now, why change?" 

Ineffective Hesponses to Resistance . One of the 

most common ineffective responses on the part of the 

leader is to "cast blame" for the difficulty on the group 

members who are resisting. One of the problems of this 

approach is that the people are left feeling that they 

have been unfairly judged and will begin to polarize the 

23 

group into "hostile camps." Whenever possible, the 
leader should prevent a situation from developing where a 
group member is made to feel defensive so he has to "take 
a stand" In order to protect his self-image and his image 
in the group. 

Another ineffective response to change is the 
authoritarian tactic of forcing the issue to the point 
where the leader will have his way as a result of his 
power and ability to manipulate. This will usually re¬ 
sult in the lowering of the morale of the group, and while 
the leader might win his way on one issue, he will have 
lost the respect and support of the group. This will 

23 

^Lewis A. Coser, The Function of Social Conflict 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 195^77 P« 152. 
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not only harm the leader personally, but it will handicap 
the effectiveness of the group. 

Too often the leader will respond to resistance 
by getting defensive and taking the resistance personally. 
At this point, the real substance of the issue is lost 
and it becomes merely a matter of hurt pride. One of the 
most important tasks of the leader in a situation like 
this would be to do all he can to keep the discussion 
from becoming personal and to keep it on a higher func¬ 
tional level. 

Another often-used but ineffective response to 
resistance is the leader’s claim of superior knowledge 
in the situation. If the leader makes the member feel 
out of place by challenging his judgment, the result will 
be usually the withdrawal of the member from any further 
participation in the group process. 

How to Handle Resistance . One of the first things 
a leader should remember in dealing with resistance is 
that resistance can on occasion be a creative force. In 
his extensive work in this field, Caplow suggests that 
resistance can force the leader to clarify more sharply 
the purpose of the change and the results to be 
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achieved. At the same time, this resistance can expose 
some of the weak communication links within the group 
where the flow of information has broken down. 2 ^ 

Another value of resistance is when it can lead to 
free open and frank exploration of the issues. Some of 
the alternative ways of dealing with the issues may pro¬ 
duce new solutions which are more adequate and creative 
than the old. 26 

The leaders* responses to resistance are very im¬ 
portant. They can either frustrate or facilitate the 
natural processes within the situation which are aiding 
the resolution. This leads now to the consideration of 
some of the things the leader can do when resistance is 
encountered. 

One of the most important conditions for the leader 
to help create in the group is flexibility. In closely 
knit groups in which there is a large amount of inter¬ 
action and high personality involvement of the members, 
there is a tendency to suppress resistance. The "acting 
out" of the strong feelings that develop in close rela¬ 
tionships is considered a threat so the tendency is for 
suppression. The closer the group, the more important 

24 

Theodore Caplow, Principles of Organization 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1964), p. 322. 

25 Ibid., p. 323. 26 Ibid., p. 325. 
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it Is for the leader to introduce flexibility and provide 

27 

for opportunities of expressing their deep feelings. 

Groups with more flexibility and "openness" are more 

likely to handle resistance in a more creative way than 

28 

closed groups with rigid structure. 

The leader must be concerned not only about how 
he deals with the resisters in the group, but also how 
the other group members react to the single resister in 
the group. The leader must be aware of intolerance on 
the part of the group members for anyone who deviates 
from the accepted norm. In short, the leader must work 
to create a climate where doubts and feelings can be 
openly expressed and mutually analyzed. 

Along with the need for flexibility, the leader 
has to be aware of the need for security and acceptance 
on the part of the group members. In a previous discus¬ 
sion of the role of the leader as mental hygienist the 
need for the leader to be aware of the underlying motives 
and factors behind certain actions was discussed. Even 
through the actions of resistance on the part of many 
group members might seem to be irrational, it is impor¬ 
tant that the leader create the type of situation where 

27 Ibid., p. 321. 

28 Ibid., p. 325. 
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the problem can be solved without loss of position on the 
part of the parties involved. 

One of the most important functions the leader can 
serve in a situation where resistance is involved is to 
open up the channels of communication. At times the most 
creative thing a leader can do is to act as interpreter 
in the conflict and open up the channels of communication 
between the parties involved. A breakdown in communica¬ 
tion can cause resistance and the restoration of communi¬ 
cation can be a major factor in resolving the situation. 

Implied in many of the things mentioned before is 
the need for the leader to be non-judgmental, refusing 
to resort to censoring, controlling, or punishing the 
opposition. The reasons for resistance offered by 
others may be invalid, but their feelings are real. 

Unless these feelings can be expressed and analyzed for 
their validity in an atmosphere of mutual helpfulness, 

2Q 

a leader will be handicapped by resistance. 7 

One of the most successful ways of dealing with 
resistance and helping the group move toward a common 
goal is what Sherif calls "superordinate goals." Through 
his research, Sherif discovered that real resistance and 
conflict in a group is effectively resolved only when a 

29 

'Bennett, op . cit., p. 45. 
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motivational basis is provided and this occurs when the 
group members are effectively motivated toward common 
goals that transcend their differences*'' 

Most organizations, especially the church, have 
superordinate goals toward which the different group 
members can work. Once again the need for the leader to 
keep the goals and purpose of the group before the members 
is brought out* So many conflicts over change could be 
prevented if enough people had caught the larger vision 
of what the group was trying to do and what the major 
purposes were. 

In summary, the leader 1 s supportive role in the 
process of change is very important to the success of the 
change. Exerting strong force or trying to use the 
weight of authority in the effort to initiate or maintain 
the change process is nearly always self-defeating and 
brings with it strong reaction and counter pressures. 

One of the most effective ways of dealing with 
resisting forces is by opening up the channels of commu¬ 
nication. This is done by creating the type of climate 
in which feelings can be freely expressed. This empha¬ 
sizes the need for openness and a nonjudgmental attitude 
on the part of the leader. 

30 

Muzafer Sherif, In Common Predicament (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1966), p. 130. 
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In the organizational and group situations, the 
development of orderly problem-solving processes would be 
a real asset. Such processes provide for a maximum parti¬ 
cipation by those affected by the change. This in turn 
helps to develop a climate where imagination and experi¬ 
mentation can function freely. This is important since 
change creates a new environment in which people must 
learn to respond and act differently. 

In the discussion of manipulation throughout the 
chapter, the implication has been that change is truly 
accomplished when a new level of performance and effective¬ 
ness can be maintained without reducing the freedom of 
persons, and without requiring a continued expenditure of 
energy and effort to maintain the change. 

IV. IMPLICATIONS FOE THE MINISTER 

It is very important for the minister who would be 

a “change agent” to be introspective about his motives 

for getting involved in this type of activity. As Wayne 

Oates helpfully points out, at times the minister as 

prophet has been more concerned about feeding his own ego 

or taking out inner hostility than promoting the cause in 

31 

the most effective way possible. No matter how important 

31 

Wayne E. Oates, Pastoral Counselling in Social 
Problems (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 19637, p. 13f. 
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a cause might be, the minister is still dealing with 
people in his change agent role and the strategy used is 
important. At times the minister's real motives for 
taking certain positions might be hard to analyze. Most 
motives are mixed, as was mentioned earlier, but it is 
important for the minister to be aware of these inner 
tendencies less they drive him to act unwisely. 

Another reason for the minister to continually 
analyze his motives and feelings is because the surer he 
is of his position and the cause for which he is working 
the more inner strength he will have when he faces opposi¬ 
tion and difficult times. Closely related to this is the 
moral and spiritual support the minister must give to his 
group. If he is not sure of his position, he will not 
be able to project confidence, courage, and strength 
which is such an important part of his supportive role. 

An analysis of the ethics involved in the methods 
used for attitude change is important for the minister 
as his position in the congregation often places him in 
a good position to be able to manipulate unwisely. The 
Christian aim is always growth in liberty so men can 
become mature enough to make choices and grow into more 
mature levels of Christian discipleship. If through the 
minister's manipulation the choice is already made for 
them, the immediate end may be accomplished, but the 
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long-term goal of growth has been hampered. 

In his supportive role, the minister has many 
opportunities to help guide and direct people to becoming 
more socially aware. There are many ways to expose 
people to new types of experiences where they will be 
placed in a position to gain more knowledge and acquire 
deeper insight. 

Another important reason for the minister to create 
the climate for growth in the group increasing the member’s 
capacity to make mature decisions, is the fact that the 
attitude change is not complete until the person can 
analyze future problems and issues on his own. Only a 
mature understanding of an issue will assist the member 
in the decision-making process when similar issues arise. 
Por example, a governing board member might be manipulated 
into voting for allowing an Alcoholics Anonymous group to 
use the church facilities because of some personal gain 
he might receive. When a similar issue comes up relating 
to another equally worthy group, he might vote against it 
because he never really fully grasped the concept of a 
"servant church" in the first place. 

Related to this insight of the importance of member 
growth is the need for the minister to have many leadership 
training classes helping the board members and other church 
leaders become better prepared to function under democratic 
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leadership. So much of the success of the church under a 
democratic leader depends on the group members' capacities 
to function creatively. 

The insight of Bernard referred to in this chapter 
about the leader's responsibility to be informed should 
be taken seriously by the minister. With all of the com¬ 
plex ethical and moral issues that a relevant church tries 
to deal with, the quality of the decisions made will often 
be affected one way or another by the amount of information 
the minister is able to provide for the group's considera¬ 
tion. Without the benefit of some of the thinking of the 
leading theologians and social ethicists and some basic 
fundamental facts relating to particular issues, decisions 
can be made based on inadequate information. This means 
that the minister might have to re-examine his priorities 
in terms of the subjects of his study. He should subscribe 
to secular journals that focus on the important issues of 
our day and become acquainted with the best resource mat¬ 
erials that deal with the issues. He might also make an 
effort to attend some of the conferences and forums that 
explore these subjects. While the democratic leader is 
not free to force his ideas and concepts on the group, he 
can make sure that the group process in decision making 
is enriched by adequate information. 
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In dealing with resistance to change, it is impor¬ 
tant that the minister feel secure enough within himself 
that he is not taking as a personal threat the disagreement 
among the members of his group. The more open and flexi¬ 
ble a church group or board or committee is to all ideas, 
the more chance there is of resistance being used crea¬ 
tively to expand the horizons of the group rather than 
pull it apart. 

It is very easy for a minister or a congregation 
to feel ’’divinely called” to hold a particular position 
to the point of moving forward with fanatic intensity 
blocking all other considerations. When the necessity 
to have certain ego needs fulfilled exists in the members 
and these needs are given ’’divine sanction” a formidable 
barrier to understanding and communication exists. 

The insight by Sherif on the use of ”superordinate 
goals” has many applications to the work of the church. 
Through all of the different things the church must grap¬ 
ple with, it is very important that the major goals and 
purposes be kept firmly in mind. So many churches are 
split over problems that are too small to be worthy of 
the damage they do, and in these cases a ”superordinate 
goal” lifted up by the leader or the group would often 
have prevented the split from taking place. The church 
is uniquely qualified to lift up superordinate goals 
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through the ultimate concerns of the Christian faith. 

The nature and brotherhood of man, the fatherhood of God, 
the possibility of salvation, and the transcendent dimen¬ 
sions of ultimate concern are all directly related to the 
great human issues of our day such as race relation, peace 
and poverty. The need for “superordinate goals" reminds 
us once again of the role of theology in this whole pro¬ 
cess, namely that of assisting in the quest for basic 
meanings and guiding principles that can instruct the 
minister and the church in their social action. If the 
minister becomes so involved in the mechanics of the issue 
itself and loses sight of the deeper theological dimen¬ 
sions and implications there is more of a chance for 
strong resistance. So often there is a real need to 
place the problem in a larger perspective before the real 
truth in an issue is seen. 

The church is a fellowship of those who have experi¬ 
enced the love of God in Jesus Christ and out of response 
to this love try to increase the love of God and man in 
whatever situation they exist. These purposes of God are 
seen by the church as transcending those of the nation or 
any other human groups. Through the changing of social 
attitudes the church is helping to create the type of 
climate where this love of God and man can be more effec¬ 
tively expressed and experienced. 
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CONCLUSION 

Because of the varied nature of this study, it 
seemed wise to state the implications for the minister 
at the end of each chapter instead of waiting until the 
conclusion. In each chapter an effort has been made to 
relate some of the most important findings in social psy¬ 
chology to the minister’s task of changing attitudes. A 
brief review of the general conclusions from each chapter 
will be presented along with a final section on the im¬ 
plications of this study for the program of the local 
church. 

I. THE CASE FOR DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 

It was concluded from the findings of several 
leadership studies that the democratic approach to 
leadership resulted in more effective groups with higher 
morale than authoritarian forms of leadership. The demo¬ 
cratic approach is best suited for the minister because 
it creates the climate for a maximum amount of personal 
freedom, creativity and growth on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual members. Since the church is a voluntary group, 
the morale factor is very important to the amount of 
involvement and interest of the members. 
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The minister using the democratic method of leader¬ 


ship will not use force and coercion to move his people 
in a certain direction in relation to a social issue, but 
through guidance and the group process will try to help 
create the conditions under which the members of the group 
will grow in their understanding of the issues and how 
they relate to our Christian faith. This sometimes in¬ 
volves the risk of the members coming out with a position 
different from the minister’s, but in the long run the 
group will become more responsible and better able to 
function effectively. 

In confronting the difficult issues of our day, 
the minister needs the full resources of the group with 
the creative thinking of the group members expanding and 
supplementing his own reflection on the issues. Individ¬ 
ual’s attitudes are more likely to change if they are a 
part of the decision-making process. 

II. THE NEED FOE EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 

The results of many studies in communication have 
been referred to in this dissertation leading to the con¬ 
clusion that the minister as a change agent has to be 
concerned about doing more than just "taking a stand." 
There is always the temptation for the minister to mistake 
ultimatums and ex-cathedra pronouncements as the essence 
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of being an effective change agent. Being effective as a 
change agent means being a good communicator, and this 
involves knowing the people with whom he is trying to 
communicate and understanding something about the motiva¬ 
tional base on which their attitudes rest. The best- 
constructed speech given in the most eloquent manner will 
not persuade one person if it does not penetrate through 
the ’’defenses" of the listeners. 

The research done on persuasive communications 
makes it very clear that the minister has to be concerned 
about his image as a credible communicator. The image 
the minister projects to his people plays a vital role 
in how successful he will be in motivating attitude change. 
The minister has to be able to project competence and 
trustworthiness if he is to be taken seriously in this 
scientific age. 

III. THE RESOURCES OF THE GROUP 

An effective cohesive group that fulfills the 
needs of its members is an important resource to the 
minister in the process of changing attitudes. Through 
the support of the group, the sometimes painful process 
of attitude change is much easier because the individual 
member does not have a feeling of standing alone. It is 
at this point of trying to provide the most effective 
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group experience possible for the members of the church 
that the pastoral and prophetic roles of the minister 
come together. The church that is serving the needs of 
the members, thus resulting in a strong cohesive group, 
will be more effective in influencing its members to 
change certain attitudes. 

Studies made on group influence in the lives of 
individual members indicate that a group is an effective 
instrument for change and growth in individuals to the 
extent that (1) those who are to be changed and those 
who are to exert influence for change have a strong sense 
of belonging to the same group; (2) the attraction of the 
group is greater than the discomfort of the change; (3) 
the group provides an opportunity for the individual to 
practice changed behavior without threat or punishment; 
and (4) information relating to the need for change and 
all other relevant material is shared by all members. 

IV. IMPLICATIONS FOE THE PEOC-EAM 
OF THE LOCAL CHUBCH 

One of the implications of the "induction to 
action" studies referred to in Chapter Four is the im¬ 
portance of the local church offering the opportunity 
for the members to become significantly involved in 
social concerns projects in the community. The more 
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opportunity the church members have to experience at first 
hand the problems of poverty, race relations, mental 
health, etc., the more likely they will be to change some 
of their attitudes on these subjects. 

A major implication in much that has been covered 
in this study is the shifting of the program of the church 
from being "member oriented" to "community oriented." 

This does not mean that concern and care for individual 
members should be less, but that the feeling of responsi¬ 
bility for what is happening in the community should be 
increased. The church should have representation on many 
of the important decision-making secular groups in the 
community and feel a sense of involvement and responsi¬ 
bility for what is taking place. 

If the members of the church are going to be sig¬ 
nificantly involved in the decision-making process as is 
required in the democratic approach to leadership, it is 
important that they be well-informed on the issues. This 
points up the need for adult study groups and opportuni¬ 
ties for the members to study and become better informed. 
Adult study groups on social ethics are needed where the 
members will have a chance to study the Biblical and theo¬ 
logical basis for the church’s position on social issues 
and learn more about the process of making ethical de¬ 
cisions. 
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It is very important for the church to provide 
many opportunities for leadership training since the ef¬ 
fectiveness of a democratic group depends on the compe¬ 
tence of the members. Part of the leadership training 
program should be some sessions on the concept of the 
ministry of the laity. The more the church members under¬ 
stand the true task of the church and the importance of 
their role, the less resistance will be encountered when 
social issues are considered. 

The studies in the group process point to the need 
for the church members to have several “small groups" 
where the members can have significant interaction re¬ 
ceiving emotional and spiritual support. This type of 
significant small group experience is very important 
toward producing the cohesiveness that is so vital to an 
effective group. In an accepting atmosphere where the 
members are free to express their deep inner feelings 
without fear of judgment or rejection important things 
can happen. 

The minister should provide opportunities for 
"feedback" from his sermons and positions on social issues 
the denomination might be taking. Whenever the process of 
dialogue has been created, there is more of a chance for 
personal growth and attitude change to take place. The 
minister who is going to give a sermon on the race 
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problem can meet with a group of people from his congrega 
tion and share his ideas on the subject to see if he is 
communicating. From this "preparatory session" the 
minister can gain some helpful suggestions on how to 
strengthen his presentation. After the sermon has been 
delivered, "feedback" sessions can help clarify issues or 
enable members with differing opinions to escpress them¬ 
selves. 

In her summary of The Methodist Church in Social 

Thought and Action studies, Georgia Harkness reminds us 

that the Holy Spirit leads the church into new modes of 

action and there is no contradiction between such guidanc 

and careful planning.^ Harkness continues by saying, 

"change takes place best in a balance between undogmatic 

and open-minded inquiry and a certitude which breeds 
2 

confidence." 

The minister's task as a change agent involves by 
its very nature dealing with certain ambiguities and 
dilemmas. For this reason, the stance of the minister 
should be one of humility, with an openness to use the 
resources of his members, the social sciences, and, 

- ^Georgia Harkness, The Methodist Church in Social 
Thought and Action (New York: Abingdon Press, 19^4), p. 
66 . 

2 Ibid. 
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of course, the endless spiritual resources that come to 
those who are open to the spiritual dimensions of life. 
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